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PREFACE. 


HE Welsh work, of which this is a transla- 

tion, was first published in the year 1860. 
Competent theological thinkers have oftentimes 
and emphatically expressed their opinion that, 
though quite unpretentious in form, it is, even at 
the present date, a real contribution to the literature 
of the subject. They urged the author to re-write 
the book in English, and it is much to be regretted 
that he did not find leisure to do so ; for, instead 
of a translation, we should have had from his 
hands an original work. But, when I was re- 
quested to undertake the task of translation, I 
could not do otherwise than obey. 

In a Note, appended to the second volume of 
his “Literary and Theological Essays,” the author 
observes that controversies on the doctrine of the 
atonement were among his earliest recollections. 
“My conviction,” he says, “is that both sides failed 
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to touch the soul of the question, and even forgot 
that it had a soul, which is whether or not the 
justice of God’s nature demands an atonement in 
order to pardon sin. Instead of keeping to this 
point, where their real strength lay, the defenders 
of the old doctrine set up a sort of commercial 
atonement, and, by so doing, simply overthrew their 
own system. Their opponents contended for the 
theory of a governmental atonement—an atone- 
ment rendered merely to the Divine government. 
But this did not touch the point at issue. The 
question, which had to be answered, one way or 
another, was this: Is the Divine government 
founded on immutable and eternal justice, or is it 
not? Andrew Fuller and Dr. Williams were good 
Calvinists, . . . but they erred by separating the 
justice of God’s government from the justice of 
His nature. If they, however, regarded God too 
exclusively as governor, without reference to His 
justice, the tendency of our days is to think of God 
as Father only. Both errors spring from disregard 
of justice as an attribute in the Godhead.” 

The antipathy of many at the present day to 
the doctrine of an objective atonement to Divine 
justice arises, partly, from an impatience of all 
mystery, partly, from false presentations of the 
doctrine itself. But the tendency to deny all, that 
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transcends human understanding, inevitably leads, 
when carried to its logical result, to Agnosticism, 
and men fondly delude themselves with the idea 
that, so long as they close their eyes to the realities 
of the spiritual world, those realities have no exis- 
tence. On the other hand, the doctrine of the 
atonement has often been presented in a form so 
crude, and illustrations of so gross a nature have 
been employed to set it forth, that a strong aver- 
sion to it has been produced in men of culture, 
and the repugnance thus created has been allowed 
to prejudice them against Christianity. Even 
when actual repugnance is not felt, many theories 
of the atonement leave in the mind a sense of 
unreality. The author of this Dialogue, while 
fully acknowledging the unfathomable mystery of 
the atonement—a mystery that lies in the inscru- 
table depths of the Infinite itself—endeavours to 
discover, so far as that is possible, the real sig- 
nificance of the doctrine. He does not profess to 
discuss the question in all its bearings, He seeks 
to present the true conception of the atonement, 
and to show that our inability to comprehend it 
arises from the mystery of the Infinite, not from 
any inconsistency or unreality in the doctrine itself. 

The following remarks occur in the author’s 
Preface to the first Welsh edition :—* It will pro- 
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bably be considered a defect that the argument 
exhibits so little apparent order, and we must con- 
fess the charge is not altogether groundless. But 
there is an artistic and there is a natural order. In 
dialogue, especially, if we keep strictly to one 
point, without digressing to the right or to the left, 
and confine ourselves mechanically to the logical 
train of reasoning, there may be much art, but it 
is doubtful whether the order of nature will not 
be lost. For nature ever loves variety, and with 
utility combines delight.” 

I take this opportunity to thank my friend, the 
Rev. R. H. Morgan, M.A., of Barmouth, and my 
brother, Principal Edwards, of Aberystwyth, for 
their kind assistance in revising the translation, &c. 


j Bad GS: 
BALA, Océ. 5, 1886. . 
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GLARPTERSK 


ISCIPLE. I have lately been reading the 
two essays published by you some years 
ago on the Atonement, and though I have derived 
much benefit from them, and more particularly 
from the earlier essay, there are still certain points 
in connection with this doctrine that are not yet 
quite clear to me, and, if you have the leisure, I 
should be glad of some further light on the subject. 
Teacher. I have leisure every day and every 
hour of the day to converse with inquiring and 
thoughtful young men: and I find that, though I 
may not be able to do them any good, the con- 
versation is of great advantage to myself. You 
have, indeed, already taught me one lesson, namely, 
that I must not expect other people to take the 
same view as myself of the merit of my writings, 
for I had thought that the second essay was more 
clear and original, Tell me, however, what are 
your difficulties, 
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Disciple. The speculations of recent English 
writers have to some extent unsettled my mind. 

Teacher. That does not surprise me; there is 
reason to fear that you are not the only one to 
whom their influence has been hurtful,and I cannot 
but think there are elements of danger in many 
popular books of the day. 

Disciple. Your remark suggests one thing I 
intended to ask you, when opportunity might offer. 
I should be glad if you could give me some in- 
formation as to the best books to read in Theology, 

Teacher. That depends on the age and abilities 
of the reader, and no less on his future intentions. 
For the general reader, it would be difficult to find 
better books than those that are at present popular 
among the most religious people in this country, 
But a young man like you, who intends to make 
a thorough study of theology, ought to be familiar 
with the chief works of four classes of authors, 
which may again, in reference to order of study, be 
arranged in two divisions. Others may prefer to 
arrange them differently, but I would give the first 
place to the Protestant Reformers and the Puritans, 
Then, after drinking deeply of the spirit of the best 
writers in these two classes, you may safely proceed 
to the study of the Fathers and of the giant minds 
of the Church of England. Three or four of the 
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most important authors in each of these classes 
will suffice for the study of a life-time, though it 
would be well to read others occasionally. I refer 
you more especially to the old authors for several 
reasons :—in the first place, to counteract the ten- 
dency, so strong in young men, to indulge in easy 
and superficial reading, instead of taking in hand 
a book that calls for real hard work; secondly, to 
counteract the proneness of young men to dis- 
parage the old and be ever seeking novelties, which 
is the cause why many, far from studying, spend 
their time in search of what to study; thirdly, to 
keep you from being carried about with every wind 
of doctrine, for there is hardly a theological view 
brought forward at the present day of which it 
cannot be said “it hath been already of old time, 
which was before us.” I am far from supposing it 
unnecessary to read new books, especially in church 
history and exegesis. If I said so, I should be in- 
consistent, for whenever or wherever I meet a man 
of original thought I am anxious to know what he 
has to say. But if new books weaken my appetite 
for the old, I take it as a sure sign that my taste is 
deteriorating, and my mind not in the most healthy 
condition. 

Disciple. I must confess that to read the old 
authors is to me an irksome task, and that I am 
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more partial to the new. If a book is highly 
praised by the reviewers I cannot rest till I get it. 

Teacher. Your surest remedy is time and ex- 
perience, for, after several disappointments, you 
will not be so ready to believe all the praise you 
read. | 

Disciple. Before this remedy, however, has its 
due effect, much of my time will probably have 
been wasted. How am I to know which are the 
best books that appear in our days? 

Teacher. I know of no better rule than the 
advice of the apostle: “ Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” I need not tell you that the 
word “prove” here means to examine carefully 
and form a correct judgment, whereby you will be 
able to reject the evil and choose the good. 

Disciple. The fault, doubtless, is in myself, but 
I must confess that Iam not yet much the wiser, 
for the difficulty is to decide what is evil and what 
is good, | 

Teacher. All men have conscience, affections, 
and understanding. If a book tends neither to 
awaken the conscience, nor to purify the affections, 
nor to enlighten the understanding, it is not worth 
reading. Some books comply at once with all 
these requirements, and a few ascend still higher 
to those pure truths that shine for ever in their 
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own light. But if a book tends to do good in any 
way, whether through the affections, or through 
the understanding, or, above all, through the con- 
science, it ought not to be despised. Bear in mind 
Dr. Johnson’s rule, that you need not eat the whole 
to find out the quality of the dish. A few pages 
will suffice to tell you if the book is thoughtful, 
and your own natural taste will soon discover its 
tendency. Your best security, however, lies in the 
cultivation of a spiritual discernment and sensibility 
by thorough familiarity with the Bible; for “he 
that is spiritual judgeth all things.” 

Disciple. Now that you mention it, the differ- 
ence is evident even when the writers are all 
excellent, and it seems to me the same rule may 
be applied to preachers: I have often found myself 
cuilty of underrating many a useful sermon be- 
cause it conveyed but little instruction, forgetting 
that its tendency might be good if it stirred the 
conscience or the affections. 

Teacher. 1 thank you for that remark. Nothing 
has been made the butt of more foolish criticism 
than preaching. Some make the affections the 
only standard, and if the sermon does not move 
the feelings, it is good for nothing. The under- 
standing is the criterion of others, who condemn 
_ every sermon that is not full of matter, as the 
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saying goes, though themselves possibly quite in- 
capable of appreciating true greatness in the mat- 
ter. “There are diversities of gifts, but the same 
Spirit ; and there are differences of administrations, 
but the same Lord.” If, however, you are satisfied 
respecting the best books to read, we had perhaps 
better return to the subject with which we started, 
namely, the Doctrine of the Atonement. . 

Disciple. Before we enter upon the subject I 
should be glad, if I do not weary you, to receive 
further light on the question of books. I think I 
see the matter dimly, but there is still one difficulty 
which I wish to mention. It has reference in some 
degree to the old authors, but more especially to 
modern writers. You advise us to read the works 
of some of the Fathers, but I understand that 
their judgment on some important doctrines is 
erroneous. I remember also that on several occa- 
sions you highly praised Arnold, Coleridge, Hare, 
and Neander, though, at the same time, you told 
us that their works contained some things you 
could by no means accept. Now, if you forbade 
our reading any book which was not strictly 
orthodox, the rule would be plain ; but, inasmuch 
as you recommend some that contain errors and 
condemn others, I do not quite understand how to 
distinguish between them. 
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Teacher. I am glad of the opportunity to ex- 
plain myself more fully. For this purpose it may 
be well to divide theologians, again, into four 
classes, according to their relation to the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Christian religion. The 
first class includes those who advocate the truths 
of the gospel, and teach nothing contrary, in our 
judgment, to wholesome doctrine, ¢,¢., Owen, 
Howe, Leighton, Jonathan Edwards, and_ their 
followers. These and others of like spirit are the 
authors whom I should urge young men to read 
till their minds are matured and their judgment 
to some extent settled in correct views of the chief 
truths of the Bible. Other men, of course, have 
every right to judge and advise differently. 

Disciple. As the old Welsh couplet has it: 


“Let thought be free to every mind, 
And every thought its utt’rance find.” 


Teacher. True,and that is what I wish from my 
heart. The second class, again, includes those 
who agree with the first in not opposing the truths 
of the gospel, while they differ from them in not 
advocating them. In this class we place Butler and 
Paley. The former was one of the most powerful 
thinkers, the latter one of the clearest, and their 
service to religion, by proving the truth of the 
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Bible, was invaluable ; but it is in vain we look to 
them for new light upon the positive doctrines of 
the book. 

Disciple. But you will admit that Butler be- 
lieved the doctrine of the Atonement ; he defends 
the doctrine in his Azalogy, or, at any rate, 
proves that there is no reason for rejecting it. 

Teacher. He does: but it is equally evident 
that his views on this subject are obscure and 
confused. According to him, the system of>the 
Atonement is similar to the ordinary dispensations 
of God towards men. So, when arguing for the 
truth of the Bible, he weakens the proof of its 
divinity. The strongest proof that the Bible is 
not only true but also inspired is the fact that it 
meets perfectly the demands of reason and con- 
science, while the great truths contained in the 
book are of such transcendent sublimity that eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath come 
into the heart of man their like, and, consequently, 
God alone could “have revealed them unto us by 
His Spirit.” 

Disciple, Do you not, in saying this, rank Butler 
among the opponents of the truths you maintain? 

Teacher, Nothing of the kind; and I hope you 
will not, for an instant, think me so very foolish as 
to try to depreciate such a man as Butler. He 
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ought to be judged, like every other author, by the 
object he had in view; this was, not to elucidate 
the doctrines of the Bible, but to demonstrate that 
what is taught in the Bible corresponds to the 
ordinary dealings of God in His providence. In 
his own place he is incomparable, and I would urge 
young men to read him carefully and frequently. 
Let us, however, pass on to the third class. This 
includes those writers who strove for the truth as 
it is in Jesus, and built on the foundation, though 
wood, hay, and stubble enter, more or less, into the 
superstructure. While they agree with the first 
class in zealously maintaining the most important 
truths of the gospel, they differ from them in not 
excluding views that appear to us contrary to whole- 
some doctrine. To this class belong Augustine, 
Luther, Baxter, Coleridge, and the best modern 
German divines. The fourth class is composed of 
those writers who have made it their chief aim to 
refute the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
though they do not reject every portion of divine 
truth, as Pelagius, Socinius, and their followers. 
The difference between the third class and the 
fourth is clear. There are errors, as we think, in 
Augustine, and we tind truths on the other hand in 
what is extant of the works of Pelagius ; but if we 
consider the spirit and aim of each, and the constant 
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tendency of their writings, we see that one devoted 
his life to contend for the truth, the other to support 
error. Almost every general has some time or 
other fallen into serious mistakes in strategy, but if, 
on the whole, he has been faithful to his country, 
he ought not to be treated as an enemy. Again, 
in the writings of Luther, Baxter, Coleridge, or 
Neander, you meet now and then with stones of 
stumbling, but you always feel the air to be healthy 
and bracing; but, when reading some of the popular 
authors of the present day, -you breathe an un- 
healthy atmosphere, and if haply you have not a 
strong constitution, you cannot advance a step 
without danger. As I said before, you ought to 
judge every author by the purpose and spirit of his 
writings. The object of one class is to build up ; 
the object of the other is to destroy. The main 
purpose of the one is to defend, and of the other to 
overthrow the most important truths the Church of 
God has accepted throughout the ages. 

Disciple. Undoubtedly, in opposing what is 
generally believed, care should be taken not to 
destroy the good together with the evil; but do 
you not think that we also are in danger of resting 
on antiquated notions that will not bear to be 
examined in the light of the present age? The 
world is advancing—knowledge increases—men 
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become more enlightened—venerable traditions are 
falling into eternal oblivion—new discoveries are 
daily made in science; why, then, can we not 
expect to find similar advancement in religion and 
theology ? 

Teacher. It is a pleasure to meet an honest man 
who speaks out with freedom and candour, and you 
only express what suggests itself at times to the 
minds of most young men who read and think of 
what they read. The world is advancing, though 
not, as some believe, in a straight line, and vain 
would be the attempt to stay its progress, Indeed, 
the strongest objection I have to the rationalistic 
speculations of the day, is not that they assume 
that the world is advancing, but that they tend 
rather to cause it to retrograde. What would you 
think of men that proposed to destroy the finest 
buildings and most costly pieces of sculpture in the 
world, and justified their conduct by saying that 
the world was advancing? It is not by imitating 
the Vandals we shall prove that the world advances 
in civilization, and it is not by demolishing and 
destroying we can make progress in theology, but 
by searching deeper into the mind of God in the 
Bible, and bringing forth things new and old ; not 
the new in the place of the old, but the new in 
addition to the old, and thereby increasing, instead 
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of diminishing, the wealth of thought which is 
destined to be the abiding possession of the Church 
of God. 

Disciple. Tf I am not mistaken, you are of 
opinion that no belief of long standing should be 
impugned. How, then, can you justify the Pro- 
testant Reformers in their attack upon the Roman 
Catholic faith? Moreover, though no one should 
be satisfied with merely destroying, is it not often 
necessary to destroy in order to rebuild ? 

Teacher. Your questions are fair, and even if 
my opinion were such as you suppose it to be, it 
would probably not be wide of the mark, for it is 
doubtful whether much good is ever done by a 
direct attack upon error. Imagine yourself in the 
midst of Papists or Pagans, commencing your 
labours by making a direct assault upon their 
erroneous views, instead of proclaiming the simple 
truth in its own light and power, what would be 
the result? You would create enemies, but it is 
questionable whether you would make many con- 
verts. You did well to refer to the Protestant 
Reformers, and I could not find a better instance 
to explain my meaning, for they did not proceed by 
negation, but by affirmation; they succeeded not 
merely, nor chiefly, by combating the doctrines of 
the Papists, but by bringing to light the great 
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truths of the Bible, and more especially by placing 
the Bible itself in the hands of the people. This 
was the secret of their success, and this, I maintain, 
is a reasonable rule for every party, whether 
evangclical or anti-evangelical. Is it not necessary, 
you ask, to destroy in order to build up? It would 
be more correct to say that it is the truth itself 
that destroys error, than that error must be 
destroyed in order to set up the truth. You do 
not take pains to chase away the night in order to 
bring in the day. But even if the necessity for this 
were admitted, still we have a right to know what 
is offered in their stead, before we can consent to 
demolish the old edifices that have afforded shelter 
and comfort to thousands for many ages. The 
iconoclasts of our days either have nothing to offer 
in place of what we have, and destroy wantonly for 
the mere pleasure of destroying, or deliberately 
cloak their intentions. 

Disciple. These remarks are only too true, and 
are applicable, it seems to me, to many writers who 
cannot for a moment be compared in point of 
ability with the leading men of the rationalistic 
school of thought. 

Teacher. They are, doubtless, applicable to 
every man in whom self-conceit and littleness 
meet, The smallest man can destroy, and there 
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is no easier path for a conceited man to a short- 
lived notoriety. 

Disciple. 1 must confess that reading such 
authors produces in me more than I could wish 
of a discontented, unloving, and overbearing spirit 
towards all and everything. 

Teacher. That is their natural result,and beware 
of such a tendency. Nothing is more important 
fora young man than a kind and genial spirit, or, 
as the Bible calls it, “an honest and good heart.” 

Disciple. I willtry to be more guarded in future. 
As to the fourth class you mentioned, I fear that 
I am not strong enough to study those writers 
extensively without danger. I understand, how- 
ever, that you permit me to read the works of all 
the authors in the other three classes, and do not 
confine me to the most orthodox writers. 

Teacher. 1 do not wish to confine you in any 
way or in the slightest degree ; for thoughtful men 
are not to be governed by external laws, but by 
inward principles. Were I to advise you to keep 
from the books I consider heterodox, it would, 
probably, only create in you a stronger desire to 
read them. Moreover, if we look at the truth from 
one direction only, we are liable to become onesided 
in our views, and this would tend gradually to 
contract and dwarf our minds. This is the reason 
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why many evangelical writers in England betray 
such lack of power and narrowness of mind. They 
have become sickly and enfeebled through ex- 
cessive care of themselves, instead of venturing 
out boldly and accustoming themselves to face 
every stress of weather. Still, there are certain 
limits it would be dangerous to overstep. Liberty 
in the choice of books resembles in many respects 
a man’s liberty to come and go at his will in one 
of our large towns. It would be the greatest folly 
to allow children or even adults, who are inex- 
perienced, to wander about in such places without 
a guide, and there are whole districts in which no 
man who knows the character of the neighbourhood, 
and who respects himself, would like to be seen. 
In like manner many books are published now- 
adays whose only tendency is to corrupt the reader. 
I need not bid you have nothing to do with them. 
On the other hand, a wise man would not treat 
everybody but himself as mere children, And I 
have too much confidence in a young man of 
judgment, and, what is better than judgment, right 
principle, like yourself, ever to wish to bind you 
to read no authors except the few that appear to 
me orthodox, any more than I would confine you 
to a few streets, if you happened to live in London, 
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ISCIPLE. I thank you for your good 
opinion, and trust I shall never forfeit it. 

Teacher. I am persuaded you will not. But I 
have not yet finished with the illustration. That 
you may understand your relation to the innumer- 
able notions and opinions advanced in these days, 
suppose yourself for an instant one of the millions 
that make up the population of .London, and that 
you are in the midst of all its endless variety of 
sights for the first time in your life. I have every 
confidence, as I said, in your principle, and do not 
wish to put you under any restraint, though possibly 
a word or two of advice would do you no harm. 
First of all, then, when you pass along the streets, 
be not too ready to trust every advertisement nor 
to believe all you hear about the novelty, the ex- 
cellence, and the cheapness of the wares offered 
for sale, but take time to compare, inquire and 
judge for yourself; and if this is a good rule with 
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regard to food and apparel, much more necessary 
is it to act in this manner in determining the value 
of what is spoken or written. Secondly, it would 
be of great advantage to you to acquaint yourself 
with certain well-known places, and the position of 
your dwelling in relation to some of the principal 
buildings, so that you can make for known points 
and find your way by reference to them, wherever 
you may be. Now, have you certain fixed and 
fundamental points of this kind in your theology ? 

Disciple. I trust Ihave; for I should never wish 
to relinquish my hold of the fundamental truths of 
religion. 

Teacher. Exactly. Will you, then, name some 
of them ? 

Disciple. In the first place, I firmly believe in 
the existence of God. 

Teacher. This is one undeniable truth, and it 
includes every other truth. Right views of this 
truth will secure you from every error, doctrinal 
and practical “I have set the Lord,” says the 
Psalmist, “always before me: because he is at my 
right hand I shall not be moved.” Belief in the 
existence of God, however, implies more than that 
we believe there is a being to whom we give this 
name. The question is, What is meant by the 
word “ God,” when we say that God exists? The 
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heathen believed in the existence of one or more 
beings to whom they gave the name of god or 
gods. Allow me, then, to ask you, further, what 
manner of being is the God in whose existence 
you believe? 

Disciple. J believe him to be almighty, omni- 
present, and omniscient. 

Teacher. Your reply is satisfactory, so far as it 
goes. You must, however, acknowledge that it is 
defective, when you consider that the devil pos- 
sesses power and knowledge, and yet has not the 
slightest degree of resemblance to God. The loss 
of God’s image does not mean that any of God’s 
creatures lack power or knowledge ; consequently, 
the nature of God does not consist in these attri- 
butes. God is omnipresent, but omnipresence is 
not God: He is omnipotent, but not omnipotence ; 
omniscient, but not omniscience. If we wish to 
know what God is, we must contemplate -His love 
and holiness ; “ God is love,’ and the same is true 
of His holiness. ; 

Disciple. We have now come to one of the 
questions that have presented most difficulty to 
my mind. Several recent writers try to prove 
that the ordinary view of the Atonement beclouds 
the goodness of God, and obscures His infinite 
graciousness and readiness to save sinners; and 
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some of them describe the entire notion of the 
necessity of punishing sin as inconsistent with the 
nature of an infinitely good Being. 

Teacher. That is the very point I was aiming 
at. The whole argument is only an old objection 
in a new garb. But it shows the connection be- 
tween our views of the Atonement and of the 
nature of God, and proves that the doctrine of the 
Existence of God is one of the fixed points in our 
theology, from which we can find the right way to 
every other doctrine. It is not enough, you see, 
merely to believe that God exists, any more than 
it will avail us to hear the name of any spot 
to which we are directed, when we have lost our 
way in a strange place, unless the spot is correctly 
described to us ; and if the description is incorrect, 
it will probably lead us still further astray. So 
here, erroneous noticns concerning God have led 
many to reject the doctrine of the Atonement, and 
the same thing has caused some men, who profess 
great respect for the New Testament, to disparage 
the Old Testament, on the ground that it presents 
too narrow a view of the goodness of God. 

Disciple. As you have mentioned the Old Tes- 
tament, is it not, in fact, difficult to reconcile the 
general drift of its teaching, as well as particular 
instances, ¢.g., the command to slay the Canaanites, 
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and the imprecations in some of the Psalms, with 
worthy thoughts of the benevolence and gracious- 
ness of our Creator? Is there, indeed, not a clear 
difference in these respects between the Old and 
New Testaments? 

Teacher. There is a difference of degree, I 
admit, but not of nature. It is the same sun that 
shines from dawn till noon, though the power of 
its rays varies in degree at different hours of the 
day. 

Disciple. But if there is no difference between 
the Old and New Testaments in their teaching 
concerning the nature of God, how do men’s 
notions of God lead them, as you said, to reject 
the Old Testament rather than the New? 

Teacher. I see that I must be careful what I 
say. Your argument is, indeed, perfectly fair, 
and we must acknowledge the inconsistency ; but 
whether the inconsistency is mine or theirs is 
another question. 

Disciple. I did not mean to suggest that there 
was any inconsistency at all; but I wished rather 
to let you know that I failed to see the consistency 
of the two statements, and was anxious to receive 
more light on the subject. 

Teacher. No apology is needed; for by freely 
speaking our minds we shall come to understand 
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each other, and gradually, maybe, understand the 
subject. Let us, then, examine this objection more 
closely. Some think that the revelation of God 
in the Old Testament is inconsistent with a true 
conception of His goodness; and for this reason 
they reject the Old Testament, and at the same 
time accept the New, though the revelation of the 
character of God in the Old Testament is the same 
as in the New. If I mistake not, the reason is that 
the Old Testament dispensation is more external, 
appealing more directly to the bodily senses, than 
that of the New Testament; and, although the 
righteousness of God and His wrath against sin 
are revealed as clearly, and even more clearly, in 
the New Testament, yet, inasmuch as this revela- 
tion is more spiritual, it is not every man that can 
understand it. Some men of greater penetration 
perceive it, and reject the New Testament together 
with the Old. 

Disciple. I think I nowapprehend your meaning. 
But I fail, at the same time, to see that there is 
not an essential difference between the Old and 
New Testaments, It appears to me that the Old 
Testament is summed up in the word judgment, 
and the New comprehended in the words “ God is 
love.” 

Teacher. here is, as I have already said, a 
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difference of degree ; not that there is more right- 
eousness in the one and more mercy in the other, 
but that righteousness and mercy are more clearly 
revealed in the New Testament. Nevertheless, 
the Old Testament reveals mercy as clearly as 
righteousness, and patriarchs and prophets sang 
of mercy and judgment. On the other hand, the 
holiness and righteousness of God are as promi- 
nent in the New Testament as His mercy. Even 
in the First Epistle of John, which overflows with 
love, and where the words you cited, “God is 
love,” occur, the Apostle has previously declared 
the opposite truth—that God is light, and in Him 
is no darkness at all. “If we say that we have 
fellowship with him, and walk in darkness, we lie, 
and do not the truth.” 

Disciple. This thought is new to me, and I 
cannot gainsay it. But how are we to understand 
the words, “For the law was given by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ”? 

Teacher. 1 do not feel that I am able to 
answer. Perhaps it would help us to arrive at the 
meaning, if we were to adopt Paul’s explanation 
of the nature of the law of Moses, It is clear 
that he distinguishes between the covenant of 
Sinai which gendereth to bondage, and the 
Abrahamic covenant, the blessings of which in- 
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clude life eternal as a gift of grace, and belong to 
all that believe, and to them alone, whether in the 
circumcision or in the uncircumcision. He also 
distinguishes between the law of Moses as a civil 
and temporal institution, having reference only to 
the Jewish nation, and the revelation of the mind 
of God to mankind, which was entrusted first, it 
is true, to the Jews, but was given through them 
_to all men, as they are the subjects of another 
world.. The Apostle, having proved that by the 
law we know sin, proceeds to show that the law 
and the prophets bear witness to the method of 
justification by faith. There was gospel, therefore, 
equally with law, in the Old Testament, and there 
is law, as well as gospel, in the New. The law 
of Moses differs from the substance of the Old 
Testament in the same way in which it differs from 
the New Testament. 

Disciple. What is your opinion, then, of the 
Sinaitic covenant? Is it a covenant of grace ora 
covenant of works? 

Teacher. This is a harder question than you 
seem to think, and it would lead us too far from 
our present subject. We may, perhaps, have 
leisure to discuss it another time: let us at present 
revert to the verse you quoted. Have you taken 
note of the word “truth”? If Jesus Christ excels 
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Moses in grace, He excels quite as much in truth: 
for “grace and ¢ruth came by Jesus Christ.” If, 
indeed, we regard the whole teaching of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, who, we may ask, has thrown so 
much light on the spirituality of the law, and 
spoken so severely against sin? That one so holy 
should be a friend of publicans and sinners is 
infinitely marvellous. 

Disciple. Every argument I advance, whether 
based on reason or on Scripture, turns against me. 
But I am not discouraged, because I fight not for 
victory, but for truth. You remember that quaint 
rejoinder, “I won, for you knew before.” I speak, 
indeed, not on my own account only; I am 
anxious also to remove the prejudice of some of 
my friends, who, I have reason to believe, are 
ander the impression that there is in these days 
too little preaching on the love of God. 

Teacher. I have heard it hinted before, and 
cannot account for such a notion. If they think 
the love of God is omitted from the sermons of 
our days, I cannot imagine what preachers they 
are in the habit of hearing; but if, as is more 
likely, their meaning be that love ought to be 
preached apart from the atonement—this is an 
impossibility : “for God so loved the world that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
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believeth in him should not perish, but have ever- 


lasting life.’ “But God commendeth his love 
toward us in that while we were yet sinners Christ 
died for us.” “Herein is love, not that we loved 


God, but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be 
the propitiation for our sins.” 

Disciple. If I rightly understand them, they do 
not object to the preaching of the atonement ; but 
they think it ought to be exhibited as a manifes- 
tation of love, pure and simple, as is done in the 
verses cited by you: and not as if there were diffi- 
culties on the part of God to save sinners, which 
could not be removed except through the atone- 
ment. 

Teacher. J now understand. This view, how- 
ever, cannot be right for two reasons: in the first 
place, the Bible unmistakably shows that the atone- 
ment is a manifestation of the justice of God ; and, 
secondly, the atonement could not display the 
love of God, if justice did not make it absolutely 
necessary. 

Disciple. The Bible, undoubtedly, teaches that 
the atonement is a manifestation of justice; but, 
as you said in reference to another subject, the 
question is, What is meant by the word “7ustzce” ? 
Does it include more than that God is holy and of 
necessity hates sin, so that the sinner must be 
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changed before he can be restored to God’s favour? 
But this does not mean that any necessity of 
nature binds God to punish the innocent, in order 
to spare the guilty. 

Teacher. If the Bible makes use of two diffe- 
rent words, they must differ in meaning. Besides, 
according to that view, what could have been the 
object of Christ’s death ? 

Disciple. It was a manifestation of God’s holi- 
ness, and tended to produce a sanctifying im- 
pression on the minds of men. 

Teacher. If the holiness of God did not make 
it necessary to punish sin at all, how could His 
holiness make it necessary to inflict punishment or 
any form of suffering on one who did no sin ? 

Disciple. I do not say that it was necessary in 
respect to God, but only in reference to His moral 
creatures. 

Teacher. Then it could not be a manifestation 
of the holiness of God ; for if His holiness did not 
demand it, nor in any way make it necessary, how 
could it be a manifestation of holiness ? 

Disciple. Still, it may have been necessary in 
order to produce an impression on the minds of 
men of the evil of sin. 

Teacher. Certainly, but how does it do so? 
Is it not by showing that it was impossible to 
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forgive sin, unless Christ had died? If it shows 
this, it must be true; for it would be to the last 
degree unbecoming, and altogether impossible, to 
suppose that the holy God could by a boundless 
display of falsehood teach truth to men. 

Disciple. This, we must confess, is impossible. 

Teacher. It is impossible, and we cannot think 
it. Moreover, do you not perceive that there is a 
radical inconsistency in the view you maintain? 
On the one hand, we are told that it is contrary to 
reason and rectitude to suppose that God lays the 
chastisement of sin upon the innocent by necessity 
of nature, in order to spare the guilty, and that 
this belief consequently produces deplorable effects 
on the minds of men; on the other hand, we are 
told that the notion of His doing this without 
any real necessity tends to produce a salutary 
impression. 


CHAPTER IIt. 


ISCIPLE. I hardly know what to say. But 

I still fail to see what necessity there could 

have been in God, requiring him to lay the punish- 

ment of sin upon the innocent. What do you 

mean by the justice of which the atonement is a 

manifestation? Could you not give me a philo- 
sophical explanation of the term ? 

Teacher. Permit me to ask what you mean by 
a philosophical explanation? I well know your 
sincerity, but I must confess that such high-sound- 
ing phrases rather tend to alarm me when they fall 
from the lips of young men. 

Disciple. Why, do you think young men ought 
to shun philosophy ? 

Teacher. You require philosophy, as the chemist 
requires his apparatus, which you would not wish 
to see handled by men who have no knowledge of 
chemistry. 

Disciple. Of course, philosophy is liable to be 
abused. But you will forgive me for pointing out 
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the opposite danger; for with many young men 
it is a foregone conclusion that preachers who 
inveigh against philosophy and learning simply 
betray a consciousness of weakness. They infer 
at once that knowledge is attacked because their 
antiquated notions will not bear the light of day. 
This has made many sceptics. Besides, why leave 
the entire field of philosophy to the enemies of 
religion? If our system is true, why fear the 
light, from whatever quarter it comes, whether 
from geology, history, or philosophy? Should not 
Christians, on the contrary, bring all knowledge 
under tribute to the gospel of Christ ? 

Teacher. \What you say is much to the purpose; 
and you say it so well, that I shall not be surprised 
if, in time, you make as good a speaker as you 
have already proved yourself a thinker. The diffi- 
culty here, as in many other cases, is to use without 
abusing. Truth is one and the same in every age 
and in every world; and every part of it must be 
consistent with the whole, the least doing service 
to the greatest. Philosophy, especially if we under- 
stand it rightly, must. be, as Paul says of the law, 
our schoolmaster to Christ. And if you have a 
sufficient store of patience, I shall not be unwilling 
to pay some attention to what is called “the 
philosophy of the doctrine.” What system of 
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philosophy, then, shall we take as our standard ? 
What say you of Plato, who is, undoubtedly, the 
prince of philosophers ? : 

Disciple. This would be perfectly fair to our 
opponents, for they are never weary of singing the 
praises of Plato, and I find it hard to believe we can 
defeat them on their own ground. 

Teacher. That is more than I can promise ; but, 
if I fail, I trust you will ascribe the failure to my 
unskilful handling, not to the weakness of my 
position : and bear in mind that the truths, which 
have been of old, abide for ever. But to come to 
Plato—if I am not mistaken, you accept the 
doctrines of the Philebus ? 

Disciple. 1 can hardly venture to say that I 
understand that dialogue sufficiently well to form 
a judgment ; I have, however, read the greater part 
of it, as you know, and am greatly delighted with 
what I have been able to understand. 

Teacher. Nearly the whole of Plato, and certainly 
his argument in the Philebus, is applicable . to 
Theology. He shows, as you remember, that it is 
impossible to form any true conception without 
constant reference to the point at which the Limit 
and the Unlimited touch. 

Disciple. I remember that he often discusses the 
limit and the unlimited, and, in connection with 
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them, numbers also: but that is one of the subjects 
on which I must confess I do not understand him. 

Teacher. Let us take one or two examples, by 
way of illustration. When a skilled craftsman sets 
about constructing a piece of machinery, the 
requisite materials are at first in unlimited con- 
fusion, and the thing will never be fashioned, unless 
he introduces the principle of limit to impose 
measure and form on the materials. Similarly, in 
the composition of a treatise, the subject is one, but 
what can be said on the subject is unlimited. How 
will you then proceed? Must you not devise some 
means to set a limit on the unlimited? And not 
only so, but you also comprehend all under a 
certain number of thoughts, whether you name 
them separately or not. 

Disciple. These examples throw light upon 
Plato; and it is clear that the principle is appli- 
cable to all human actions. But it is not so clear 
that it can be applied to God, since He is without 
limit. 

Teacher. Itis true that God has no limit; but 
there is a limit to His actions. You remember, 
doubtless, that Milton describes the Son marking 
out with His compass the limits of the creation, and 
that Solomon speaks of the Creator setting a 
compass upon the face of the depth. The power 
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of God is unlimited, but in the work of creation it 
was necessary that this power should act within 
certain limits. In the same way, His love and 
holiness are unlimited, but they must always act 
within the limits of justice and law. 

Disciple. One thing only appears obscure in 
this comparison. In the examples mentioned it 
seems to me that the limit depends upon the will. 
When the skilful artist carves a statue, he must 
place some limit, it is true, on the materials he has 
to work upon; but he may make it of the form 
and measure he thinks best. Here there is no 
necessity ; and, according to this argument, it is 
difficult to see why every act of justice is not an 
act of sovereignty. If so, there is no necessity 
that sin should be punished, or atonement made 
before sin can be forgiven. 

Teacher. We are met by a greater difficulty 
than I expected. When I asked you to consider 
these notions of the limit and the unlimited, I had 
no thought of erecting an argument on the basis 
of a perfect analogy. It was the intimation of your 
inability clearly to understand why Divine justice 
makes it necessary to punish sin, and your request 
for a philosophical explanation, that led me to think 
it might be well to ask what one of the greatest 
thinkers of any age had to say on the subject. He 
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maintained, not only in reference to the more im- 
mediate truth, but as a general principle, that we 
cannot grasp any conception which does not in- 
clude in itself the limit and the unlimited. Conse- 
quently, we cannot conceive any one of the Divine 
attributes without supposing a limit to its action. 
However, I thank you for your objection. It leads 
me to reconsider the question. Let us examine it 
more nearly, and seek a deeper insight into the 
subject; I am persuaded the strength of our 
argument will be more apparent. Where shall 
we begin ? 

Disciple. I must let you choose your own course, 
and try to follow as best I can, 

Teacher. One of the most obscure questions in 
Plato’s philosophy is the relation of numbers to 
ideas. It is probable, however, that he considers 
numbers to be the limit. If so, we find here 
necessity ; for nowhere is there more necessity than 
in numbers. Bear in mind, however, that he does 
not speak of ordinary numbers, but rather of im- 
mutable principles, though he borrows comparisons 
from ordinary numbers to explain his meaning ; 
and a better name could not be found, because 
these principles always imply some kind of pro- 
portion. Take his own illustration of music: the 
variety of voices is unlimited, and it is evident that 
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we cannot arrive at a single musical conception 
without setting a limit to this variety by a definite 
number of tones, semitones, and so on. But is 
this limit arbitrary? By no means; for the number 
of these tones depends upon unchangeable laws. 
You will, perhaps, apprehend my meaning better 
in the case of machinery. The inventor constructs 
a piece of mechanism for a definite purpose ; but 
to answer that purpose, it must conform to certain 
laws, which form a limit not to be overstepped. A 
certain amount of power is necessary to do the 
required work, and in addition all the parts of the 
machine must correspond to one another, and to 
the whole. The law of proportion is not always 
easy to discover, as, for instance, in paintings, in 
poetical compositions, and the entire class of artistic 
and beautiful things; yet, the most observant 
thinkers judge, and no doubt correctly judge, that 
every adequate conception of the artistic and 
beautiful is based on universal and necessary 
principles. You see that some limit is necessarily 
involved in every idea. 

Disciple. Now that you have referred to these 
ideas, I should be glad to receive further light on 
the subject ; for, though you have explained them 
several times in previous conversations, I do not 
consider that I have yet any clear ideas about these 
ideas. 
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Teacher. You are right in saying that we ought 
to have ideas about the ideas; for the ideas as they 
exist imperfectly in us are not the same as they 
are perfect in themselves, If, however, we were to 
enter on a discussion of all their bearings at present 
it would lead us a long way from the subject. I 
shall, therefore, simply ask you one question. 
When you make an assertion, for instance, that 
man is mortal, or that he is a responsible being, of 
what do you think? Of some individual man, 
or of some number of men in the circle of your 
acquaintance ? 

Disciple. Of neither the one nor the other, but 
of man in general. | 

Teacher. What, then, is that general man? 
Does he exist or not ? 

Disciple. We aretaught by Whately and all the 
best writers to believe that he does not exist. 

Teacher. Not the best; but let that pass. 
When you say, therefore, that man is a responsible 
being, what you mean is that some one, who does 
not exist, is a responsible being. 

Disciple. But if these ideas exist, they must 
exist in some place. 

Teacher. They exist not as persons, and not in 
the form of bodies or of spirits, but as ideas, 
independently of time and space. 
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Disciple. 1 fail to understand how anything 
can exist, without existing in space, and without 
being either body or spirit. 

Teacher. You believe that justice exists, and 
that a moral law exists from eternity. 

Disciple. J believe they have their existence 
from eternity in the mind of God, and not in any 
other form. 

Teacher. ‘That is the substance of what I con- 
tend for: all things exist in God. The important 
point is that they exist independently of our minds, 
We do not create or form them by the power of 
our own faculties. They existed before all creatures. 
Whether they exist externally to God’s mind is 
another question ; and scholars differ as to Plato’s 
own doctrine. According to Trendelenburg, he 
considered these ideas to exist only in God’s mind 
from eternity, but Stallbaum strongly advocates 
the other view. This, however, is certain, and it 
is all we need understand at present, that they 
have a real existence without beginning. Rather 
than contend that they exist in the mind of God, 
it were better ta inquire whether they are indepen- 
dent of God’s will. On this side of the question, 
we shall perhaps not go far wrong if we say that 
Plato united the two views. He certainly main- 
tains that God created ideas, or rather, not that He 
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created, but that He creates them; not in time, 
but eternally, without beginning and without end. 
At the same time he held—and every thought- 
ful man must agree with him—that immutable 
principles exist; and these principles cannot have 
their source in God’s will. Otherwise, acts of 
justice become acts of sovereignty. From not 
perceiving this distinction scholars are perplexed 
and fail to reconcile Plato with himself. These 
necessary principles, as we said before, are the 
numbers, without which no idea can come into 
existence ; and it is by applying this limit to the 
unlimited that God from eternity creates ideas. 

Disciple. But admitting that these ideas exist 
from eternity, is it not by observing objects around 
us and comparing them, and drawing general 
conclusions from them, that we come to know the 
ideas? And so far as we have to do with them, 
is this not all that exists ? 

Teacher. You are partly right. No one doubts 
that we begin with observation; but I am very 
far from thinking that this is all that exists. 
Even if we reject every spiritual truth, descend to 
those branches of knowledge which the doubters 
themselves never doubt. No one denies the truth 
of the demonstrations of Euclid ; but certainly no 
one can advance far in this science unless he 
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believes more than he sees with his eyes, and more 
than he can infer immediately from what he sees. 
You know that all the angles in a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, not approximately so, 
but that exactly. Yet you obtained this knowledge 
not by seeing or measuring them, but without 
external evidence, by a process of simple ratio- 
cination in the world. of mind. Is it not, therefore, 
unreasonable to suppose that no knowledge of 
ideas is obtainable except what is inferred from 
visible things ? This is the root of the controversy 
between the Aristotelians and Platonists. The 
former consider that the idea springs from sensible 
objects, and contains nothing more than the pro- 
perties common to every object in the class, and, 
consequently, that the idea is less perfect than any 
one of the objects; the Platonists, on the other 
hand, think that only the idea is perfect, and that 
the objects participate imperfectly in the properties 
of the idea. 

Disciple. I was on the point of asking again 
where these ideas exist, but I called to mind that 
you had already said that they do not exist in space 
at all. Still, if it is unmeaning to ask where, can 
we not understand how they exist independently 
of the objects ? 

Teacher. For my part, I should be inclined to 
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ask, on the other hand, How can any visible objects 
exist without a previous plan, any more than the 
most magnificent building comes into being by 
merely throwing the materials together in a heap? 
If we believe that God made all things, we must 
also believe that He forms the whole according to 
an eternal plan, which includes perfect ideas of 
everything that has life or being. He worketh all 
things, not merely according to His will, but after 
the counsel of His own will. And if we must 
believe that all things that are or ever will be, have 
a place in the eternal plan, we cannot believe that 
they exist there in chaotic confusion, without order 
or rule ; for in that case it would not be a plan ; 
but, beyond doubt, they are arranged in distinct 
classes, every class corresponding to some divine 
idea contained within a determinate circle, and 
possessing properties peculiar to itself. MAmong 
the infinite number of ideas was the idea of man; 
not men, as separate parts of the visible creation, 
but man, as a special class apart from all other 
classes, and not man as we see him to-day in any 
individual person, but perfect man, restored in 
the likeness and image of his Creator, possessing 
powers to advance endlessly in knowledge and 
holiness, and yet circumscribed within the limits 
of law. We are taught, moreover, in the Divine 
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revelation, that man is not the only rational being 
in the Divine plan; but there are also to be found 
in it “thrones and dominions and _ principalities 
and powers.” It is true that man is the sun of 
the little world we inhabit, but we have reason to 
think that there are unnumbered suns in the moral 
universe, as there are in the natural universe, and 
it follows, then, that there must be Ofie who is 
great enough to be sun of all the suns. As the 
centre of all the ideas, there must be one idea, in 
which they all consist. This idea is God manifest 
in the flesh, the Only-begotten Son laying down 
His life for fallen man. There was no place in 
the plan for sin, but in prevision of the coming of 
sin into the world, it contained eternal ideas of 
love and mercy resulting in greater glory to God, 
and higher exaltation of man than if sin had 
never appeared. Now, to come to our subject, are 
we to suppose that the Divine ideas are ideas with- 
out order? Is God’s love towards a lost world 
indeterminate, without rule or purpose, oblivious of 
the distinction between sin and holiness? Is not 
transgression of law, or, in other words, what is the 
reverse of order, the essence of sin? And can we 
suppose that to act without order is God’s way to 
destroy sin? But, if the eyes of our mind are too 
weak to gaze upon ideas as they are in themselves, 
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we can look upon them as they are embodied in 
actions. On every hand we perceive around us 
the incessant activity of power. There is nothing 
in which it does not manifest its presence, from 
the herb to the cedar, from the dewdrop to the 
shining bodies that revolve in the firmament of 
heaven. Yet in the whole creation, power never 
appears apart from its proper laws. We may even 
ask, Can power operate in any way except within 
the limits of some law? And if this is a universal 
principle, can we suppose that God acts without 
rule only in the highest and most glorious of all 
His works? The power manifested in man’s sal- 
vation is love; and we must believe that this 
power acts in accordance with the order of Divine 
justice. It is the glory of God that He necessarily 
deals with all His rational creatures in accordance 
with the principles of moral law; and it is the 
glory of the plan of salvation that it magnifies the 
law and makes it honourable, inasmuch as the 
Law-giver was made under the same law as His 
creature, and, in virtue of the relation between 
Himself and the transgressor, restores man to 
perfect conformity with the law of God. 

Disciple. Silence would perhaps become me 
better, but I am anxious to learn, and one thing 
still appears to me dark. Am I to understand 
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you to say that there is a limit to the love of 
God as it acts in the plan of salvation ? 

Teacher. A limit to love as an attribute in 
God is one thing; a limit to the action of the 
Divine love is another. The attribute of love in 
God is, certainly, unlimited ; for “God is love.” 
But this does not prove that the love of God does 
not always act within certain limits. To illustrate 
this, consider the action of the Divine power in 
the work of creation. Nothing short of omnipo- 
tence could create, and yet it is evident that God, 
in all His works, set a limit to the action of His 
omnipotence. At the same time, there is an es- 
sential difference between the work of creation and 
the work of redemption ; for in creation we cannot 
think the work to be as great as the power that 
wrought it, but in the idea of redemption all the 
infinite love of God manifests itself within the 
limits of justice and law. This is a mystery, but 
there is no inconsistency, any more than there is 
in the words of Scripture, when it is said that the 
Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us—that 
God was manifest in the flesh—and that in Him 
dwelleth all the fulness of the Godhead bodily. 


GIAT Pik IN. 


ISCIPLE. I should think that the question 

with regard to justice is now settled. But 

I should be glad to obtain more light on the other 

statement, namely, that the atonement could not 

be a manifestation of God’s love, unless justice 
rendered it necessary. 

Teacher. I did not introduce Plato to settle the 
question but to prove that this view is not so 
opposed to reason as some would have us think. 
The standard is the Bible, which shows that God 
could not be just and justify, unless He had 
appointed His Son to be the propitiation. But, to 
proceed to the other point, we will meet our 
opponents on their own ground. We, as well as 
they, assert that God manifested His love in giving 
His Son to be the propitiation. But, how can we 
suppose that this manifested His love, if He could 
have saved sinners without the death of Christ? 
Is it a proof of graciousness that one who does a 
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kind act should take immense pains to impress on 
the mind of the recipient that the work is great 
and difficult, when he could at once have accom- 
plished it all without expense or trouble? We 
may indeed go further and retort upon our 
opponents; for, if the atonement was not necessary, 
then the death of Christ proved the absence of 
love. It proved want of love even for those who 
are saved ; but, above all, what are we to think of 
God’s laying the chastisement of our peace upon 
His only-begotten Son, if that chastisement was 
superfluous ? Consequently, there is no tenable 
position midway between the doctrine that God’s 
justice rendered the atonement necessary, and the 
Socinian view that Christ died only as a martyr. 
Disciple. Some recent authors have written 
largely on the virtue that flows into human nature 
from the incarnation of Christ, though they do not 
consider His death to have been a sacrifice. May 
there not be some truth in this view? If we are 
all sinners in consequence of our relation to Adam, 
why may we not suppose that our relation to 
Christ, in virtue of His having appeared in our 
nature and humbled Himself to pass through the 
same circumstances in which we are placed, is 
sufficient to restore the entire human race ? 
Teacher. Yhe world knew this doctrine ages 
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ago; for it is found in the writings of several 
early mystics. Far be it from me to utter a dis- 
paraging word concerning men who groped, in 
all earnestness of soul, for the truth, though they 
too often lost sight of every object outside them- 
selves, and, by so doing, lost themselves in a maze 
of fancies; and certainly none of them told the 
half of what this theme contains; for there is a 
depth of mystery in the incarnation of the Son of 
God that can never be fathomed. But, though we 
accept this truth in its fullest extent, the fact 
remains. that the Bible attaches a special im- 
portance to His death, and teaches that His 
death for us was the purpose of His incarnation. 
“ Forasmuch, then, as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, He also Himself likewise took part 
of the same; that through death He might destroy 
him that had the power of death, that is, the devil; 
and deliver them who through fear of death were 
all their lifetime subject to bondage.” These 
writers speak much, as you said, of the virtue that 
flows from the humanity of the Mediator; and, 
undoubtedly, this is truth. But Christ Himself 
plainly declares that this virtue could not have 
become ours if He had not died for us, as in 
John vi. 51: “I am the living bread which came 
down from heaven: if any man eat of this bread, 
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he shall live for ever : and the bread that I will give 
is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the 
world.” 

Disciple. JT must acknowledge that the views of 
these writers are very misty, and that they do not 
give any special prominence to the death of Christ ; 
but the main difficulty remains unexplained. 

Teacher. Before we deal with this difficulty, 
whatever it be, permit me also to ask you a 
question. Nothing is more dangerous to young 
men than to accustom themselves to use words to 
which they attach no definite meaning. I trust 
you now have a clear conception of one funda- 
mental truth, namely, the being of God; or, to 
revert once more to our former illustration, you 
have caught a glimpse of one of the great centres 
in “the city of God.” Now, the question is, Have 
you an accurate knowledge of some of the prin- 
cipal thoroughfares that connect this point with 
various parts of the city ? 

Disciple. Jam not sure that I understand you. 

Teacher. My meaning is this: besides believing 
that God is, have you a clear conception of any 
practical principles or truths? For instance, do 
you firmly believe that there is an _ essential 
difference between good and evil? 

Disciple. I must believe this, even if I had no 
Bible. 
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Teacher. Very good. You believe also that 
moral actions bear relation to God ? 

Disciple. Certainly. 

Teacher. Consequently, you believe that God 
of necessity deals differently with sin and with 
holiness. 

Disciple. J do not know how this can be denied, 
though I see that it leads directly to the necessity 
for the eternal punishment of sin. We have now, 
however, come to the difficulty I referred to. 
Apparently, there is no doubt that justice makes 
the punishment of sin necessary. Though I do 
not yet quite understand this truth, I see no way 
to refute it: But the greatest difficulty to my mind 
is the statement that the demands of justice are 
met by the sufferings of the just for the guilty. If 
it were necessary to punish, was it not equally 
necessary that the punishment should fall on the 
cuilty in his own person? Is not the infliction of 
punishment on the innocent more repugnant to 
justice than it would have been to let sin go 
unpunished ? I do not see how it is possible to 
transfer guilt ; and it is certain that the old view of 
the atonement as a payment for the debtor to the 
creditor throws no light on the subject. This 
seems to me the root of the whole difficulty. 

Teacher. ‘There is here a mystery, and there is 
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nothing similar to it in human governments; but 
a principle may be found which will explain it. If 
you consider what is contained in the idea of 
atonement, you will easily perceive how the just 
could die for the unjust. What, in your opinion, 
is the essence of the atonement ? 

Disciple. You state in one of the two essays I 
mentioned at the outset, that the essence of the 
atonement is merit. 

Teacher. The statement is not mine. It is the 
doctrine of the best theologians, and Calvin in his 
Institutes treats of the subject at some length. Do 
you not think that this conception removes the 
difficulty ? 

Disciple. The more I think of it, the more I 
see its truth, and I liken myself to him of old 
who saw men as trees walking. 

Teacher. Continue to look and you will see far 
and clearly, especially if you follow up the prin- 
ciple beyond the small courts and changeable 
governments of this world, to the courts of eternal 
justice. There is an instinctive feeling in man 
that sin ought to be punished, but there is as 
strong a conviction, on the other hand, that merit 
ought to be rewarded. Now, where lies the diffi- 
culty? Christ became obedient unto death, and 
thereby merited that He should receive whatever 
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He might ask of His Father. The infinite merit of 
His obedience not only outweighs the demerit of 
the sins of those who believe in Him, but entirely 
blots them out. Because Christ is a Divine Person, 
there is merit in His sufferings; because there is 
in them true merit, they are an atonement; and 
the worth of the atonement corresponds to the 
worth of the merit. 

Disciple. You, surely, do not consider that the 
atonement merits the restoration of sinners to 
peace with God regardless of their forsaking their 
evil ways and returning to the Lord in true repent- 
ance ? 

Teacher. Certainly not; but we must here 
avoid two extremes. On the one hand, we must 
beware of supposing that this change forms part of 
the merit ; for that would obscure the glory of the 
atonement, do away with justification by faith, and 
make sanctification, in part at least, the cause of 
justification, whereas, according to the teaching of 
Paul, justification is the cause of sanctification. 
On the other hand, it is equally dangerous to rely 
on a kind of fictitious justification, which does not 
result in the sanctification of the sinner. The 
atonement does not merit forgiveness and justi- 
fication only, but all that is necessary for our 
eternal happiness. In virtue of this merit, the 
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Lord Jesus Christ is exalted “to be a prince” 
to administer all the blessings of the covenant 
of grace. “When thou shalt. make his soul an 
offering for sin, he shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the 
travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.” One 
part of the plan of salvation is not to be 
severed from another, neither can the whole be 
severed from the merit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
The merit of what He did on earth is the founda- 
tion of His work in heaven. But this view of the 
atonement differs as much from the commercial 
theory as gaining high office by merit differs from 
procuring it by purchase. 

Disciple, It cannot be denied that this view 
removes the difficulty to a great degree, if not 
altogether, and it also meets the principal objection 
of Hofmann to the accepted views of Christ’s 
suretyship. This, it appears, is a subject of 
discussion in Germany at the present day, and I 
could not but admit the force of Hofmann’s argu- 
ment, that to represent sin as a debt, as was usually 
done, and the atonement as payment made by the 
Surety on behalf of the debtor, tends to abolish 
faith. 

Teacher. If that view of the atonement is 
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accepted, the objection is unanswerable ; for, in the 
first place, it does away with the necessity for 
faith, since the payment of the debt in itself sets 
the debtor free ; and, secondly, it falsifies the very 
conception of saving faith, inasmuch as this faith 
is not to believe a fact, but to believe in the person 
of the Saviour. 

Disciple. Now, however, another difficulty meets 
us, namely, how to explain those Scriptures in 
which the atonement is represented as a payment. 
Is it not evident that the writers who take these 
words in their literal sense deal unfairly with the 
Bible? 

Teacher. Quite the reverse. They do violence 
to the words by not understanding them literally. 
According to the language of the Bible, Christ 
did not pay the debts of sinners, but redeemed 
their persons. The doctrine of the atonement has 
reference to persons, not to things. “ He is the 
propitiation,” not one thing given for another thing, 
but the person of Christ given for the persons 
given Him of the Father. Here is redemption in 
the strictest and widest meaning of the word: 
“Not with corruptible things, as silver and gold, 
but with the precious blood of Christ.” This 
preciousness is the merit that belongs to His death, 
and it is impossible to separate the merit from the 
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person. His infinite personality was in the atone- 
ment; now, therefore, the merit of His atonement 
abides for ever in His person. This shows the 
necessity of Christ’s intercession in heaven ; for it 
is to those whom He asks of the Father that this 
merit is imputed. It provides also for the action 
of faith, not upon a dead fact, but upon a living 
person. 

Disciple. Atthe same time, do you not think that 
there is some truth in what Hofmann says concern- 
ing the nature of the atonement ? 

Teacher. There is much truth in what he and 
Nitzsch before him say, They go deeper into the 
subject than writers in this country generally do, 
and consequently they perceive that the atonement 
means more than a contrivance to produce a moral 
impression on the minds of men, and more than 
the emanation of a physical virtue from the incar- 
nation to elevate mam’s entire nature, more also 
than a commercial payment, even though we sup- 
pose that payment to outweigh all the debts of the 
world. What they say of the sympathy of the 
Lord Jesus in assuming our state, in making our 
cause His own, in submitting to our sorrows, and 
in overcoming the devil, is valuable and full of 
meaning. But by rejecting the idea of suretyship 
they rob their words of much of their significance, 
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It is easy to see that they cannot shake off the 
impression that the words of Scripture, understood 
in their natural sense, teach this, and that their 
rejection of it arises from their opposition to the 
commercial theory of the atonement. If they had 
considered that the essence of the atonement is 
merit, they would not have failed to perceive that 
we can well maintain the doctrine of suretyship 
without introducing the commercial principle. So 
far as they offer positive notions, we have no fault 
to find with them, and if they had employed these 
notions, not to subvert, but to lead up to the long- 
accepted theory of suretyship, they might have 
done good service. Like the generality of men, 
they are not satisfied with pointing out what they 
consider important, but deem it their duty to 
destroy established doctrines to make room for 
those which they wish to set up. 

Disciple. I am ready to add the notion of merit, 
-and we shall take for granted that no further 
discussion is needed on this point. But can we 
not take our stand here, without introducing the 
principle of suretyship? The person of the Son 
has taken our nature into union with Himself, and 
in our nature has undergone every form of trial, 
having been tempted like as we are, yet without 
sin ; He lived and died under the same law as His 
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creatures, and rendered perfect obedience to that 
law. Does not this in itself constitute infinite 
merit? And is not that merit a sufficient atone- 
ment, without supposing that He died for and in 
the stead of individual persons? It strikes me 
that we have here a consistent, well-defined, and 
complete theory, free from the difficulties that meet 
the doctrine of suretyship. 

Teacher. Your attempt, so far as it goes, is 
praiseworthy, and if I could surrender the idea 
of suretyship, I do not know of any view I should 
be more ready to accept. But, first of all, like 
every system that denies the suretyship of Christ, 
it does not pay due regard to the truth that there 
is enmity in God towards sin, and that the atone- 
ment effects an objective as well as a subjective 
reconciliation. I readily admit that too much 
stress cannot be laid on the fitness of the atone- 
ment to destroy the enmity of the sinner, but the 
opposite truth is set forth clearly in several passages 
of Scripture, as Rom. v. 10: “ For if, when we were 
enemies, we were reconciled to God by the death 
of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we shall 
be saved by his life.’ The words “reconciled to 
God” unquestionably denote what has been done 
for us, and not what has been done in us, for they 
correspond to what has been said in the preceding 
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verse of Christ dying for us: “But God com- 
mendeth his love toward us in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Much more 
then,” &c. ; ‘‘ For if, when we were enemies, we were 
reconciled to God by the death of his Son, much 
more,” &c. This is the interpretation accepted by 
the greatest scholars of the age, such as De Wette, 
Tholuck, Meyer, Fritzsche, Philippi, Alford, &c. 
The same idea is expressed in 2 Cor. v. 19: “To 
wit, that God was in Christ, reconciling the world 
unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto 
them.” The verb is in the past tense, “to wit, 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world unto 
himself: ” “was reconciling,’ according to several 
of the best commentators, in the death of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. But whether we accept that 
interpretation or not, it is generally conceded that 
the words mean bringing into a state of recon- 
ciliation with God. 

Disciple. But may we not, and that with more 
propriety, explain both verses as referring to the 
removal of the condemnation in justification ? 

Teacher. It is probable that this is included in 
the Apostle’s words, and that they are intended to 
give a comprehensive view of the whole plan of 
reconciliation, as it brings man into a state of 
acceptance before God. All I contend for is that 
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it is through the atonement this reconciliation in 
justification is brought about. I incline, therefore, 
to think that your interpretation, so far as it goes, 
is quite correct. Even if we so understand the 
words, they are fatal to the opposite theory, which 
assumes that love is the only feeling in God towards 
every man, and that no condemnation or enmity 
on the part of God has to be removed. 

Disciple. This argument, I confess, is sufficient 
to refute most of the views that exclude the prin- 
ciple of suretyship ; but I hardly yet think that it 
tells against the last-mentioned theory. I grant 
that the verses you cited prove that more is needed 
than merely to overcome the enmity of the sinner, 
and whatever is meant by removing the condem- 
nation and enmity of heaven, I am prepared to 
include this in our theory. But can this not be 
done without introducing the idea of suretyship ? 

Teacher. Your theory grows most satisfactorily, 
and it may be expected soon to become almost 
perfect. This I say in all sincerity ; for all these 
truths are connected with one another, and any one 
of them firmly grasped will lead us to all the rest. 
A clear view of the evil of sin must lead us to 
believe that infinite merit is necessary before it can 
be forgiven, and if we regard the atonement as 
consisting in merit, it is apparent that it works a 
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reconciliation in heaven. Apart from this there 
can be no right conception of the atonement. We 
have now come thus far, and agree to accept the 
view that the atonement is the ground of reconcilia- 
tion between us and God. It is, no doubt, in 
justification that this reconciliation actually takes 
place. But this does not affect the present question ; 
for we must believe it is the atonement, or rather 
Christ through the atonement, that effects the 
reconciliation. You are aware that the words 
translated atonement in the New Testament signifies 
reconciliation, or averting of anger. And from the 
verses in the fifth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans, already referred to, and from the drift of 
the whole chapter, it is evident the Apostle recog- 
nized so close a connection between the death of 
Christ and the actual reconciliation in justification, 
that he speaks of them as identical and simultaneous. 
But, if we accept the doctrine that Christ through 
the atonement has made a reconciliation, we must 
further believe that He died as a surety ; for every 
reconciliation must have reference to some object, 
and it is needless to say that sin is not the object ; 
consequently Christ in His death must have made 
reconciliation for persons. This is taught in the 
arrangements of the Day of Atonement in Israel, 
when the high priest, once every year, brought the 
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blood of the sin-offering for the people within the 
veil, and sprinkled it upon the mercy-seat and 
before the mercy-seat, and made an atonement for 
the holy place because of the uncleanness of the 
children of Israel,and because of their transgressions 
in all theirsins ; and then went out unto the golden 
altar and made an atonement for it, and hallowed 
it from the uncleanness of the children of Israel ; 
and when he had made an end of reconciling the 
holy place, and the tabernacle of the congregation, 
and the altar, he brought the live goat and laid 
both his hands upon its head, and confessed over it 
all the iniquities of the children of Israel, and all 
their transgression in all their sins, putting them 
upon the head of the goat, which should bear upon 
it all their iniquities unto a land not inhabited. It 
is inconceivable that all these arrangements were 
instituted with such minuteness and emphasis if 
they had no significance. 

Disciple. They certainly had significance ; still, 
are we not in danger of going too far, and will not 
our interpretation involve us in too earthly con- 
ceptions of God, if we understand the words 
literally ? 

Teacher. Our greatest danger is of not going far 
enough, by stopping at the letter instead of piercing 
through to the spiritual idea. It is a safe rule, in 
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explaining the metaphors and types of Scripture, 
to take for granted that the meaning is not less, but 
greater, than any earthly comparison can set forth ; 
and so here, the teaching of the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion did not lead men astray. The great Day of 
Atonement had sublime significance. The words 
of the Bible that God is angry with the wicked 

every day have meaning ; the petition in the Lord’s 
_ Prayer, “ Forgive us our debts,” has a meaning, In 
addition to all this, to prove that Christ died asa 
Surety, we find that doctrine taught directly in 
several places, as when He is said to have bought 
His people, to have purchased them, to have 
redeemed them from the curse of the law, and to 
have given His life a ransom for many. 

Disciple. I should be thankful if you could 
explain to me the nature of this anger in God. 
Does it resemble anger in men? 

Teacher. Unquestionably it does not, but is of 
an infinitely higher nature. Nevertheless it exists, 
and is more real in God than in a created being. 
It bears a close relation to the justice we have 
already discussed ; and yet they are not identical ; 
for the anger of God refers rather to the jealousy 
that exists in Him for justice. This eternal justice 
does not spring out of the Divine will: at the same 
time His will is not subject to any external law, 
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but God, from necessity of nature, wills in accord- 
ance with justice. 

Disciple. J have no objection to advance against 
that explanation, but I incline to think that it does 
not meet all the difficulties. The greatest difficulty 
is the supposition that God has received full satis- 
faction in the atonement for those whom the Son 
represented as a Surety, yet that they are the 
objects of His wrath up to the time when they are 
justified in their own persons. 

Teacher. There is a difficulty here, but it is not 
greater than the difficulty which meets us wherever 
the eternal and the temporal, the Divine and the 
human, touch. For men, time and space are some- 
thing more than imagination; they have real 
existence, and God of necessity regards all His 
creatures as they are, but He Himself is above 
time and space. The difficulty is to see how the 
two truths are consistent. There is here a mystery 
which cannot be comprehended. If, however, you 
will accept an illustration—and take it only for an 
illustration—you can conceive a general standing 
in a convenient spot to command a view of all the 
divisions of an army at one and the same moment 
in their mutual relations. Every division, owing 
to distance, is ignorant of the movements of the 
other parts, and performs the work assigned to it 
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regardless of the existence of all the rest. But 
every soldier has confidence in the general, knowing 
that, while he sees every division doing its own 
work, he annihilates distance by his all-commanding 
view, and recognizes the common action of all co- 
operating towards one end, The position of every 
soldier is an important fact to himself, and to the 
general as well, but it is an equally important fact 
that distinction of place vanishes to the mind of 
the general. That which a trifling distinction of 
place is to him in our illustration, the whole stream 
of time and eternity itself is to the mind of the 
Infinite One. All bodies exist in space, mind 
transcends space ; but no created mind transcends 
time. God, however, transcends both time and 
space. 

Disciple. If I may judge from my own ex- 
perience, you were right in saying that there is 
here a mystery, for I cannot find that the subject 
is much clearer to me than at first. I understand 
the two extreme theories. On the one hand, 
the hyper-Calvinists maintain that the elect are 
justified from eternity. This view is simple and 
clear, and involves no mystery. On the other 
hand, the Pelagians and the Arminians hold that 
God regards all men and acts towards all men 
according to their works, that He receives all men 
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on their repentance, and that their perseverance in 
a state of acceptance depends upon the continuance 
of their obedience: here, again, is no mystery. 

Teacher. Your praise of both systems is a suffi- 
cient reason for rejecting them ; for there must be a 
mystery in all God’s actions. The one theory, in 
order to remove the mystery, attempts to annihilate 
the laws of time, the other attempts to annihilate 
eternity. Time exists, however, to a created being, 
and, until he is justified, he is ungodly. Never- 
theless, neither distance of time nor distance of 
space affects God; but, as the attraction of the 
sun acts upon the earth, notwithstanding the dis- 
tance between them, so in God’s plan the atone- 
ment of Christ effects the justification of all who 
- have believed in Him from the beginning of the 
world, or will believe in Him to the end of time, 
as truly as if they had all been justified at the 
moment when Christ died upon the cross. 

Disciple. My difficulty does not arise from the 
distance of time between the death of Christ and 
the justification of believers, but from the notion 
that God has been fully satisfied in the atonement, 
and at the same time is angry every day with 
persons for whom Christ died. This seems to 
imply that He loves and hates the same persons 
at the same time. 
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Teacher. Whatever view you adopt, the same 
difficulty will present itself. It is an indubitable 
fact that God has loved the world, and those who 
offer the strongest opposition to an atonement 
that includes a suretyship are the men who at 
any rate profess to lay the greatest importance on 
this point. Yet they must acknowledge that God 
is at the same time angry with the wicked. In 
truth, greater difficulty attaches to the extremes 
on either side; for if God is love alone, as the 
Pelagians insist, how does He hate the wicked? 
If He is justice only, as some Calvinists are too 
apt to describe Him, how does He love the un- 
godly world? In the view I maintain I confess 
there is a difficulty, but no greater difficulty than 
arises from the inability of a finite creature to 
harmonize time and eternity. This is the diff- 
culty, and it is a difficulty that confronts every- 
body in some form or other, whatever be his 
theological views. It has no special bearing upon 
the doctrine of the atonement, and we neither 
increase nor diminish it by maintaining or by 
denying the suretyship of Christ. | ; 

Disciple. I can hardly yet see it in that light. 
We all acknowledge that eternity cannot be sub- 
jected to the laws of time, and consequently it 
transcends all human understanding. It seems to 
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me, however, that a peculiar difficulty, indepen- 
dently of this, attaches to the notion of suretyship 
in the atonement. Our debt is now paid by 
another, and yet we are in the habit of saying 
that this debt continues to be due from us till 
we believe in Jesus Christ. Now the question is, 
How is it just to impute this debt unto us when 
it has been already paid for us? Or, substitute 
the word “punishment” for the word “debt,” 
and I fail to see how we can be liable to punish- 
ment, if that punishment has been borne by the 
Surety. 

Teacher. Perhaps I ought to ask your forgiveness 
for having led you away from the subject, but I 
was anxious to strip the question of all extraneous 
difficulties. To come, now, more particularly to 
the matter in hand, it must be admitted that 
several writers present the doctrine of the atone- 
ment in the way you have put it, its utter incon- 
sistency with itself, with Scripture, with every 
principle of justice notwithstanding. Do not 
suppose that I attempt to defend it. If, however, 
you call to mind what we have already discussed, 
you will understand that another theory is pos- 
sible, which is free from this inconsistency, and 
yet contains all I contend for. 

Disciple. Iam quite. at a loss to discover how 
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any such theory is possible, which does not sur- 
render the notion of suretyship. 

Teacher. Permit me-to ask once more what is 
the essence of the atonement, 

Disciple. We have already agreed that the 
essence of the atonement is merit. 

Leacher. Now, is there anything in this concep- 
tion inconsistent with the principle of suretyship ? 

Disciple. I do not see that there is. 

Teacher. There cannot be; for, even if we were 
to admit that one can merit without being a surety, 
it is evident that his being a surety does not pre- 
vent his meriting: consequently, merit cannot be 
inconsistent with suretyship. On the other hand, 
is it inconsistent with the fact that those for whom 
he is a surety are liable till they believe in the 
surety? When a man pays the debt of another, 
the payment, whatever it be, is no longer the pro- 
perty of the man who has given it; but, when a 
man merits, though the meritorious act is accom- 
plished for and instead of another person, the merit 
still dwells in the person who merited. This is an 
essential distinction, and if you mark it well, it will 
probably lead you out of the difficulty. Our Surety 
suffered the punishment we deserved ; for “the chas- 
tisement of our peace was upon him.” We must 
bear in mind, however, that the atonement does 
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not consist in a definite sum of sufferings as pay- 
ment, but in the merit of the infinite Person “who, 
being in the form of God, thought it not robbery to 
be equal with God; but made himself of no reputa- 
tion, and took upon him the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men: and being found 
in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, and be- 
came obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross.” [his obedience unto death constitutes the 
merit; this merit dwells of necessity for ever in 
the Surety, and it cannot be imputed unto us till 
we are brought into actual union with the person 
of the Son of God. 


CHAPTER} V: 


ISCIPLE. Could I trace this conception in 

all its bearings, I should, doubtless, perceive 

that it clears up every difficulty ; but if I were to 

say that I do so now, I should wrong both myself 
and the truth. 

Teacher. All knowledge must begin in faith. 
Believe that there is something in the idea, and 
then your mind will dwell upon it and gradually 
come to understand it. I do not promise that you 
will not meet with mysteries, but I am confident 
you will not find here the slightest inconsistency. 

Disciple. I believe that you understand it, and 
what I wish is that you should explain the mean- 
ing and bearings of this conception, that I also 
may understand it. 

Teacher. 1 feel that I see but little of the infi- 
nite vastness of the doctrine. At the same time, 
though our eyes be too weak to pierce into the 
depth, we may possibly, by earnestly looking, 
attain a degree of certainty concerning what is. 
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near at hand. In order, however, to form a correct 
judgment of any truth, it would be well to look at 
it from more than one direction. Consequently, we 
had now perhaps better change our point of view. 

Disciple. I begin already to lose sight of your 
meaning. I thought that we were all the time 
drawing our argument from Scripture and reason, 
and I know of no other point of view. Moreover, 
it is doubtful whether we can attain perfect cer- 
tainty on any subject in the midst of all the 
different views held by men as competent to judge 
as ourselves, 

Teacher. One of the first things you have to do 
is to chase that doubt from your mind; for the 
fundamental truths of religion are clear, and cer- 
tainty in regard to them is attainable. But it is 
necessary, as we have already remarked, in order 
to obtain fixed opinions, that we should be familiar 
with some central point. Hitherto we have taken 
God as the centre of our investigation, and have 


discussed all the different parts of the doctrine 


in their relation to the Divine attributes. But, 
with your permission, we will again consider the 
same doctrine in its relation to the person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Hitherto we have discussed 
this doctrine chiefly in the light of the principles of 
‘tthe sacred volume; we will now look at it in its 
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relation to the great fact of the Bible. Having in- 
quired in the light of Scripture what must have 
been, we shall next consider what actually is. 
Since the human mind is so weak to contemplate 
the Divine Essence, even though revealed in words, 
let us look on God manifest in the flesh. All the 
Divine principles are embodied in the person of the 
Mediator, and from Him, as the centre of the 
whole, light streams upon all the doctrines of the 
Gospel. 

Disciple. If light comes at all, this must be its 
source.. My experience is that, when perplexed 
with argument, to read the simple history of Jesus 
Christ scatters all doubt, and calm assurance takes 
its place. 

Teacher. That is, doubtless, the experience of 
every man who approaches this history with an 
honest and good heart. Jesus Christ is the light 
of the world. If you please, then, from this posi- 
tion let us consider, first of all, the question of 
suretyship generally. 

Disciple. I am eager to do so; for, though our 
last question had reference to the condition of man 
before he believes, I should be glad to see how the 
whole principle of suretyship or substitution appears 
from this point. 

Teacher. The Old Testament was a perfect 
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revelation of God in His righteousness and His 
mercy — in His righteousness as a Lawgiver 
demanding obedience and punishing disobedience ; 
and in His mercy vouchsafing frequent declarations 
of a way of pardon, as well as declaring by means 
of types of what nature that atonement must be, 
through which, before the coming of Christ in the 
flesh, there was remission of sins that are past 
through the forbearance of God. But no instance 
of perfect obedience was found under the Old 
Testament, nor yet any person or any act which 
could be an actual and real atonement to justice. 
But, in the New Testament, we have the history of 
one whose like has never been, before or after. 
Here the Divine attributes, whose rays were 
previously falling upon us from an immeasurable 
distance, have come at last to dwell among us; 
“and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father, full of grace and 
truth.” What before of justice and mercy was 
shown in outline only is here seen in life. The 
history must be true; for who could have invented 
it? It is easier to imagine a man creating a sun 
than creating such a picture of moral perfection as 
we sce in the history of the man Christ Jesus. If 
it is hard to believe that one so holy has appeared 
in our world, it is harder to believe that any one 
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could have delineated such a person unless he had 
appeared, That a thing so clean should have been 
brought out of an unclean thing is above reason ; 
but to suppose that such spiritual conceptions of 
the nature of religion should have spontaneously 
sprung up among the Jews in so corrupt an age, 
that the description of a Messiah living and dying 
in circumstances of such poverty and contempt 
should have been invented by men who expected 
Him to be an earthly king—this, I say, is not above 
reason, but contrary to reason. No; there has lived 
One upon the earth who was “holy, harmless, 
undefiled, separate from sinners.” He “was in all 
points tempted like as we are, yet without sin.” 
Disciple. There is no doubt that such a one as 
Jesus Christ has lived upon the earth. Writers of 
the Tiibingen school in Germany, and Unitarians 
in England, admit-it, and they admit also that He 
was a greater person than an ordinary man. 
Teacher. Now, if we were to admit that Jesus 
Christ was nothing more than a good man, even 
then we should be in the presence of a mystery ; 
but He was something more than man. This is 
proved not only by His own words concerning 
Himself, and by the words of His disciples, but 
by His entire character. Before He could have 
been so good a man He must have been more than 
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man. It is evident that He regarded Himself as 
God, and no good man could say such a thing 
concerning himself without meaning it; nor could 
such a thought have found acceptance with Him, 
if He had not known that He was what He 
claimed to be. Moreover, it is undeniable that 
the writers of the history intended to give a de- 
scription of God in the flesh; and, if the subject 
were not what they attempted to portray, the pic- 
ture would have been the greatest of all failures, 
If they succeeded in producing a Divine represen- 
tation of a human person, this would be the most 
wonderful of all miracles, and we must suppose that 
the apostles received supernatural aid to compose 
a fictitious history. We must concede the presence 
of a Divine element somewhere ; but it is more 
reasonable to suppose that the subject was Divine 
and the history human than that the history was 
Divine and the subject human; for it is incon- 
ceivable that the Spirit of God should help in the 
production of a falsehood. But still more reason- 
able is the supposition that the Spirit of God gave 
supernatural aid to write truth, and therefore that 
the subject of the history was Divine. I do not 
know whether I have succeeded in making myself 
understood. 

Disciple. I think that I understand the greater 
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part of what you say; but I do not quite see how 
it is more reasonable to believe that the apostles 
composed a human history concerning a Divine 
subject than a Divine history concerning a human 
subject. 

Teacher. Perhaps I ought to have said that it 
is less unreasonable. It is,indeed, unreasonable to 
suppose that they could, without Divine assistance, 
even though they described one whom they saw 
with their eyes, produce a picture which compels 
us, when gazing at it, to exclaim, This is God in 
the flesh! But still more unreasonable is it to 
imagine that they could delineate such a person 
without ever having seen Him. 

Disciple. Possibly these internal evidences are 
better adapted to convince great intellects which 
need not toil up the ladder of argument in order 
to ascend to the truth; but somehow I find more 
satisfaction in studying the external evidences, 
In these I find something that I can feel and weigh. 
The bare fact of Christ’s resurrection at once 
proves that He is God; as Paul has said, “and 
declared to be the Son of God with power, ac- 
cording to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead.” 

Teacher. Whether the internal evidence is better 
adapted to the highest intellects or not, this is 
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certainly the proof that comes home with greatest 
force to the feebler minds. Both, however, are 
valuable, and we need not disparage the one in 
order to exalt the other. The external evidences 
equally with the internal are as strong as they can 
possibly be. Take the fact you mentioned : it is 
impossible to conceive of greater certainty re- 
specting the resurrection of Christ than we already 
possess. We have four men testifying to the fact 
independently of each other ; and that there was no 
collusion between them is evident from the un- 
important differences in their narratives. To pre- 
clude, however, all possibility of doubt, we are 
told that the Lord Jesus appeared to several 
hundreds after His resurrection who were alive 
when this was written and published to the world. 

Disciple. It is not by way of opposition that I 
wish to refer to an objection which recently came 
to my ears, namely, that the proof would have 
been stronger if Christ had appeared to some of 
His enemies, and we had their testimony to the 
fact. 

Teacher. Suppose He appeared to some of His 
enemies, what influence would you expect that to 
have upon them ? 

Disciple. It would doubtless convince them. 

Teacher. But then they would rank themselves 
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among His disciples, and their testimony would 
not be different in nature from what we already 
have. The fact is, we have this proof literally in 
the history of the Apostle Paul. 

Disciple. But suppose these enemies to remain 
unconvinced ? 

Teacher. That supposition is so extreme that 
it is difficult to entertain it. But, that we may 
neglect no corner of the field, let us examine even 
this hypothesis. Its meaning, I presume, is that 
it would be a desirable thing if a treatise had come 
down to us from the early ages in which the writer 
assures us that though he saw Jesus Christ dying 
upon the cross, and the soldier piercing His side to 
make sure of His death, and though he again saw 
Him alive after His resurrection, yet he himself 
remained an unbeliever. If you had read such a 
narrative, would you not at once say, “ Neither can 
I believe the book ; it must be all a deception” ? 
The narrative in the New Testament contains facts 
above reason ; but this supposition is contrary to 
reason. 

Disciple. One thought that never occurred to 
me before is suggested by our discussion. I do 
not know whether it has any value ; but if it has, 
it goes far to refute the whole system of myths. 
If what is miraculous in the history of Jesus Christ 
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is nothing more than traditional embellishments 
‘springing from the readiness of disciples to clothe 
their leader with sublimest attributes, which again 
were exaggerated by their followers, who eyed 
them through the mist of time, and if the Four 
Gospels are the product of these traditions in 
writing, it is natural to suppose that the writers 
would have described His appearances to some of 
His enemies, and especially to some of the great 
ones of the earth shortly after His resurrection. 
Tradition would have followed some such path as 
this. It is true, as you say, that this would have 
weakened their testimony in the eyes of the more 
thoughtful ; but the many are not so far-sighted. 
Their disposition is to heap upon their hero all 
possible greatness, till His personal character is 
buried out of sight. 

Teacher. So far as I can see, your argument is 
unanswerable, and it contains a principle that may 
be applied to the whole history of the Lord Jesus. 
His character throughout is altogether contrary to 
the character of a traditional hero. Far from 
meeting the expectations of men, “he hath no form 
nor comeliness ; and when we shall see him, there 
is no beauty that we should desire him. He is 
despised and rejected of men; a man of sorrows 
and acquainted with grief: and we hid as it were 
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our faces from him; he was despised, and we 
esteemed him not.” His greatness comes to sight 
unintentionally and of necessity, whereas the chief 
subject of the Four Gospels is the lowliness of His 
humiliation: His ascension is mentioned by only 
one of them—in a single verse and in the simplest 
manner. 

Disciple. Still we have instances of a traditional 
hero being subjected to the greatest humiliation 
and sufferings, as in the Prometheus of Aéschylus. 

Teacher. You could not have found a better 
illustration of the infinite difference between tradi- 
tion and the history of the Lord Jesus Christ. In 
the Prometheus the hero suffers unwillingly, with 
unyielding endurance, and flings defiance at all the 
gods, who to the end fail to subdue the spirit of the 
philanthropist. In the Gospel narratives we behold 
one suffering willingly—yea, suffering unto death 
—and that sufferer God. 

- Disciple. You show a preference for the internal 
proof; for, though you passed from it once, you 
have now returned. 

Teacher. 1 almost think it was you that led me. 
To revert, however, to the external evidence, there 
is much force in a remark of Paley’s, which may 
be applied to the subject in hand. Many have 
suffered for beliefs which were devoid of foundation, 
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but no one ever suffered for what he did not 
believe to be true. Now, if we were to admit that 
the history of Christ was written ages after His 
death—which I do not admit for a moment, except 
for the sake of argument—still those who deny that 
the first disciples wrote His history are compelled 
to acknowledge that they preached Him and 
suffered for their profession of Him. ‘They must, 
then, have believed in Him; but they could not > 
have continued to believe in Him, if all their 
hopes, which were founded upon Him, had been 
completely and finally overthrown. Even if it 
were admitted that the written history was the 
product of tradition, the belief of the first disciples 
was not the product of tradition ; for they were 
bound to know the fact; and, unless the fact 
proved to them that Jesus was the Messiah, they 
would not have suffered for Him. They could not 
have sacrificed their lives for Him, unless they 
believed in Him, and they would not have con- 
tinued to believe in Him, unless they knew that 
He had risen from the dead. 

Disciple. I was entangled some time ago in this 
theory of tradition; but I soon perceived that its 
upholders “strained at a gnat and swallowed a 
camel.” 

Teacher. So they do. Because they will not 
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believe that there is such a thing as a miracle, they 
go in the face of all testimony. If, however, we 
believe that God exists, it is but a small thing for 
us to believe in miracles. All the truth is one, and 
all its parts are inseparably united. So here; the 
question with which we started, namely, the Being 
and attributes of God, is closely connected with 
the subject now under consideration. The de- 
fenders of the theory of tradition must acknowledge 
that there can be no stronger evidence of any fact 
than we have for the resurrection of Christ ; but 
they reject all because they have made up their 
minds that a miracle is impossible. The question 
upon which the whole discussion depends is, Does 
God exist? If they have attained an infallible 
certainty that there is no God, they do right to 
disbelieve miracles. But, if we believe that there 
is a God, and that God “a living God,” there is 
nothing in the nature of things inconsistent with a 
belief in miracles. We are now free to examine 
the evidence, and the evidence, when examined, 
furnishes the greatest possible assurance that the 
resurrection of Christ is a fact. 

Disciple. As Galileo said, “The earth moves, 
after all.” 3 

Teacher. Now, what does all this prove? If 
Christ rose from the dead, we must believe that 
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He is in truth the Son of God; for this was the 
point in dispute between Him and the Jews. It 
was because He said that He was the Son of God 
they put Him to death, and if He had not been in 
truth what He professed to be, the Father would 
not have raised Him from the dead. If, however, 
Jesus Christ was the Son of God, what explanation 
can be given of His death except that He died as 
a Surety? Here I take my stand on the fact that 
the Just One died. Even if an attempt be made 
so to explain the words of the Bible as to deprive 
them of their significance, the fact still remains 
that the Son of God died. How do we account 
for this? Why did He die, and how could He 
have died except in the place of sinners ? 

Disciple. For-my own part, I have nothing to 
say against this argument; but I hardly expect 
that it will appear quite satisfactory to others, who 
maintain that it might be consistent with the 
righteousness of God for the Just One to suffer for 
the general good of the world without any relation 
of suretyship between Him and sinners. They 
certainly allow that it would not be just for Him 
to suffer without His own consent. But the Son 
did consent, and if we suppose that all He did was 
to take upon Him our nature, render perfect 
obedience to the law in that nature, and, in order 
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to increase the worth of His obedience, voluntarily 
submit to the most adverse circumstances that man 
can undergo, while all the time, through suffering 
and death, He loved God with His whole heart to 
the end, and His neighbour as Himself, it may be 
argued that this was as much as could be necessary 
for the salvation of the world according to the 
strictest conception of justice—that there was here 
more than an example to men—in a word, a full 
atonement to God. 

Teacher. The only reply I have is to call your 
attention to the fact. I do not desire to stretch 
the argument beyond fair limits. If there be any 
degree of doubt, I prefer to yield the point rather 
than contend for it. We shall take for granted, 
then, that it was possible for the Son of God to 
suffer at the hands of the world and of Satan 
without being a surety. But when we examine the 
sacred narrative we find that there was much more 
than this in the death of the Lord Jesus. If you 
observe how He carried Himself in Gethsemane and 
on the cross, you must feel that there were certain 
sufferings in His cup beyond the power of men or 
of devils to inflict, and beyond their power to 
understand. Your Bible is on the table. Turn, 
first of all, to Mark, and read the narrative of Jesus 
in Gethsemane, : 
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Disciple, “And they came to a place which was 
named Gethsemane: and he saith to his disciples, - 
Sit ye here, while I shall pray. And he taketh 
with him Peter and James and John, and began to 
be sore amazed, and to be very heavy ; and saith 
unto them, My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto 
death: tarry ye here, and’ watch. And he went 
forward a little, and fell on the ground, and prayed 
that, if it were possible, the hour might pass from 
him. And he said, Abba, Father, all things are 
possible unto thee ; take away this cup from me: 
nevertheless not what I will, but what thou wilt.” 

Teacher. Now read the same narrative as it is 
given by Luke. 

Disciple. “And he was withdrawn from them 
about a stone’s cast,and kneeled down, and prayed, 
saying, Father, if thou be willing, remove this cup 
from me: nevertheless not my will, but thine, be 
done. And there appeared an angel unto him 
from heaven, strengthening him. And being in an 
agony he prayed more earnestly: and his sweat 
was as it were great drops of blood falling down to 
the ground.” 

Teacher. Before you close the Bible, be so good 
as to read Matt. xxvii. 46. 

Disciple. “And about the ninth hour Jesus 
cried with a loud voice, saying, Eli, Eli, lama 
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sabachthani? that is to say, My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” 

Teacher. Such is the narrative; how are we to 
explain it? Was it the fear of bodily pains, or the 
fear of man’s contumely, or the fear of an assault 
of the devil upon His mind, that caused one who 
was no less than the Son of God to be sorrowful 
unto death, and to pray that this cup should pass 
from Him? And what shall we say of His strange 
words upon the cross, “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?” They cannot be ex- 
plained, unless we understand in their full and 
literal meaning such words of Scripture as speak of 
the nature of His death: “He was wounded for 
our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities: 
the chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
with his stripes we are healed. All we like sheep 
have gone astray ; we have turned every one to his 
own way; and the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniguity, of us all” (Isa, lit. 5, 6). “He. hath 
made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin” 
(2 Cor. v. 21). “Christ hath redeemed us from the 
curse of the law, being made a curse for us” 
(Gal. iii. 13). ‘ Who his own self bare our sins in 
his own body on the tree” (1 Peter ii. 24). It is 
evident, from the history of the Lord Jesus Christ 
in the Gospels, that the essence of His sufferings 
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consisted in the hiding of His Father’s face, and it 
is equally evident, from the verses cited from the 
writings of Isaiah, Paul, and Peter, that this suffer- 
ing was caused by the close union with us, which 
made our sins ina sense His own ; and, inasmuch as 
this could not have been through participation, it 
must have been through imputation. At the same 
time, we must be careful not to understand this 
union in so wide a sense as to leave no room, as 
some hyper-Calvinists do, for the actual union 
through faith. It is this actual union through faith 
that removes the condemnation from the person 
of the sinner and makes him a fruitful branch of 
the true vine. But there would have been no 
foundation for this actual union, if there had not 
been a covenant union through suretyship. 

Disciple. I begin to think that I understand it 
must be so, but I still fail to see why it is so. 
You have said that the essence of the atonement is 
merit. Now, here is infinite merit in the obedience 
of the Lord Jesus, without supposing that He 
endured the penalty due to us. Is not this all that 
is necessary, according to you, to satisfy all the 
demands of justice? 

Teacher. As IJ have already stated, I accept 
that view so far as it goes, and I do not understand 
that there was more than this in the theory of 
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Anselm, who by his small book, “ Cur Deus Homo,” 
created a new epoch in the history of this doc- 
trine. Nevertheless, I am forced to believe that 
it does not correspond with the fact as it is recorded 
in the history of our Lord. You ask for an ex- 
planation of the fact. I know not what better 
explanation can be given than the words of Christ 
Himself. He teaches us that He had a special 
commandment to fulfil, and that this was His great 
message to the world. This is taught not merely 
in some incidental expressions, It is the unvarying 
tenor of His ministry. You were right in saying 
that it was through His perfect obedience He 
merited eternal life for us; but it is necessary to 
remember that His obedience was not an ordinary 
obedience. The peculiar nature of the obedience 
arose from the peculiar character quite as much of 
the commandment as of the person who obeyed. 
This is what He says Himself in John x. 17, 18: 
“ Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down my life, that I might take it again. No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. I 
have power to lay it down, and I have power to 
take itagain. This commandment have I received 
of my Father.” You see, then, that I do not with- 
draw my statement that merit is the essence of the 
atonement, but only explain it. This merit has its 
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own proper form, and that form is as essential to 
the merit as the merit is to the atonement. The 
form of the merit corresponded to the form of the 
obedience, because the obedience constituted the 
merit ; but the form of the obedience was the com- 
mandment He received of His Father—and that 
commandment was that He should lay down His 
life for the sheep. There is a degree of resemblance 
between this matter and another question, which 
has been the subject of discussion among philoso- 
phers for ages, namely, whether’ knowledge is 
originally derived from without or from within. 
Some suppose that there is nothing in the mind 
but what it receives through the medium of the 
senses ; others maintain that, though the mind 
begins to act in consequence of the impulse it 
receives through the bodily senses, there are never- 
theless principles of knowledge in the mind of 
every man from his birth. So, likewise, in refer- 
ence to the atonement, we may infer that the 
principles of it existed from eternity, and that 
the obedience of Christ became an atonement be- 
cause it corresponded to the plan in the Divine 
mind. As the body is a medium between the 
mind and the external world, so the atonement is 
a medium between the Divine mind and sinners ; 
and though they do not come into actual union 
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with Him till they believe, it may be presumed 
that this union existed in principle in the mind of 
the Father when He sent His Son, and in the mind 
of the Son when He came into the world. If we 
are further asked why the Divine will required 
Christ to die, we can only fall back upon what was 
stated at the outset concerning justice. Immutable 
justice made the punishment of sin necessary ; 
Christ, however, came into so close a union with 
us, that His death was the same thing in the eye 
of the law as if we had suffered in our own persons. 
As the union of the two natures in His person 
endowed the sufferings of His human nature with 
the merit of His person,so the union between Him 
and us causes the merit of His obedience to be 
imputed unto us. In Heb. ii. 10, 11, the apostle 
says: “For it became him, for whom are all things, 
and by whom are all things, in bringing many sons 
unto glory, to make the captain of their salvation 
perfect through sufferings. For both he that 
sanctifieth and they who are sanctified are all of 
one: for which cause he is not ashamed to call 
them brethren.” The reason why it became the 
Father to make the Captain of our salvation perfect 
through sufferings was that He and we are all of 
one, that is, of one God. He had entered into the 
same relation to God in which we stand. In the 
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subsequent verses the apostle refers to union of 
nature, but it is evident that he considers union of 
nature to spring froma moral union. In this, as 
in the whole of God’s plan, there is a mystery of 
which we ought to speak with the deepest reverence, 
and the greatest care is necessary not to run into 
some extreme or other. On the one hand, we 
ought not to confine our attention to the actual 
union that takes place in time, so as to forget the 
union in suretyship ; on the other hand, we must 
not extend the limits of the union in suretyship so 
far as to thrust out of sight the actual union 
through faith. 

Disciple. But in these two points the difficulty 
lies. In the first place, if the merit was sufficient, 
what necessity was there for suretyship? Secondly, 
if Christ died asa surety, what necessity is there for 
a further union through faith, before those for whom 
He died can receive forgiveness ? 

Teacher. Ido not know that I have anything 
important to add in reply to your first question : 
let us, however, examine it more deliberately, not 
in order to comprehend the subject—for there must 
be here a mystery—but to show that there is no 
inconsistency. You ask, If the merit was sufficient, 
what necessity was there for suretyship ? But if 
you will give the matter second thought, you cannot 
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fail to see that you take for granted what still 
remains unproved. The question is, Would the 
merit have been sufficient, if Christ had not endured 
the penalty due from us ? 

Disciple. J did not suppose that there was any 
room for doubt on this point. It seems to me that 
there is infinite merit in the slightest act of humilia- 
tion on the part of the Son of God. | 

Teacher. That is undeniable; but if you con- 
clude that the slightest act of humiliation on the 
part of the Son of God was a sufficient atonement 
for sin, do you not make His death unnecessary ? 

Disciple. I see I have brought myself into a 
difficulty, and I shall be thankful if you can lead 
me to the light. 

Teacher. J desire to utter every word with the 
reverence and awe that becomes us when we speak 
of so great a Person. If, however, we had a true 
insight into the depth of evil that is in sin, perhaps 
we should then believe that it was no light and 
easy thing for the Son of God to merit forgiveness 
for sinners. Godly men on earth feel, when they 
draw nigh to God, that they would prefer to fall 
into eternal annihilation than commit a single sin. 
If this be the feeling of the saints upon earth, what 
shall we say of the spirits of just men made 
perfect? If sin, then, is so great an evil in the 
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sight of the holy creatures of the Most High, what 
hatred of it must exist in the infinite mind? This 
is one of those things that are great in the sight of 
God Himself. The whole creation is as nothing, 
and less than nothing, in comparison with Him ; 
and if we could imagine the creation to be a million 
times greater than it is, it would not in the smallest 
degree be greater in comparison with Him. But the 
evil of sin is great in comparison with the greatness 
of God, and the nearer we approach God the greater 
appears its evil. Consequently, before atonement 
for sin could be found, the merit must be great not 
only in comparison with the creation, but in com- 
parison with the Creator. For this end two things 
appear to be necessary: in the first place, a person 
to render obedience, who was great in comparison 
with God—which none could be except one who 
was God: and in the second place, an obedience, 
the greatness of which corresponded to the great- 
ness of the person who offered it. 

Disciple. Did not the greatness of the person 
endow every act of obedience with infinite great- 
ness? If so, there was no need of greatness in the 
obedience itself. 

Teacher. It is true that the greatness of the 
person confers corresponding value upon his 
obedience; but another and opposite truth must 
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be taken into account, namely, that the greater the 
person the more is expected of him. 

Disciple. That consideration opens up a new 
field before my mind. Light, I think, begins to 
break. 

Teacher. Though the Person who took upon 
Him our cause was Son of God, it is clear that 
He could not have merited but in proportion to 
His self-denial. He might have created new worlds 
and peopled them with numberless beings, but that 
would not have merited forgiveness for us, because 
He would not thereby have become Himself poor ; 
it was necessary “that he, being rich, should for our 
sakes become poor, that we, through his poverty, 
might be rich.” It appears, then, that self-denial 
was one essential element in the merit, and that the 
greatness of the merit corresponded to the great- 
ness of the self-denial as well as to the greatness 
of the person. The light of nature would never 
have led us to think that it was possible for so 
great a Person to enter into a state in which the 
law demanded obedience of Him; but, when we 
have learned by revelation that He comes into that 
state, we should expect the act of obedience to be, 
like Himself, infinite. If a Person than whom 
there could be no greater came to obey, the act 
of obedience might be expected to be so great as 
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to make any greater obedience impossible. Accord- 
ingly, we find it stated in the Bible that He was 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross, 
and endured the hiding of His Father’s face; and 
undoubtedly the “ Eloi, Eloi, lama sabachthani?” 
was an essential part of the self-denial. These 
considerations show to some extent the necessity 
of suffering. We see that the greatness of the 
person was not sufficient without greatness in the 
self-denial, and the greatness of the self-denial 
corresponds to the greatness of the humiliation, and 
the greatness of the humiliation in part to the 
greatness of the sufferings. There is a mystery in 
the connection between sin and suffering which we 
cannot fathom ; nevertheless, we can feel it, and 
under the influence of this feeling mankind in all 
ages of the world have assigned a large place to 
suffering in their various religions. There is hardly 
any form of religion which has not suffering for its 
foundation, and instead of ridiculing the supersti- 
tion of those who endeavour to gain eternal life by 
denying themselves ordinary comforts or by sub- 
mitting to the severest tortures, the thoughtful man 
discovers here relics of an important truth. Their 
mistake is to suppose that there is merit in suffer- 
ing of itself apart from obedience, or that there is 
merit in suffering connected with obedience apart 
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from the greatness of the person. In the history of 
the Lord Jesus Christ we find the deepest sufferings 
and the most perfect obedience meeting in One 
who had power to lay down His life, and power to 
take it again, and in whose death, therefore, there 
was Divine merit. If we are led by our view of 
the nature of God’s justice to believe that suffering 
is inseparably connected with sin, we see, in the light 
of the history of Jesus Christ, so great a Person 
obeying the law, that all His infinite love could not 
find room enough to act, without giving obedience 
unto death, even the death of the cross. But in the 
act of dying under the hiding of His Father’s face 
He gave obedience that corresponds to the great- 
ness of the person. 

Disciple. My feeling is with you, but my under- 
standing is slow to follow. 

Teacher. The feeling, or rather the conscience, is 
fittest to judge of this truth ; for it is too great to be 
brought within the compass of the laws of time, and 
therefore the understanding cannot comprehend it: 
“Tn him was life, and the life was the light of men, 
and the light shineth in darkness, and the darkness 
comprehended it not.” Now, if you grant that 
suffering and death formed a part of the obedience 
of our Lord, His suretyship follows of necessity. 
If we were to suppose that the law required of Him 
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no more than a general obedience, we might pos- 
sibly exclude suretyship. But a special command- 
ment was given Him which no other person ever 
received. He did not obey merely in His death, 
but obeyed unto death. The narrative of His death 
and the uniform testimony of the Bible concerning 
His death show that there was a peculiar signifi- 
cance in this part of His obedience. Why was _ 
this commandment given specially to Him? We 
need not now endeavour to prove that He did 
not die as a martyr only—for that has been proved 
already ; and we agree that Jesus Christ was not 
simply a martyr, but the Son of God. Here, then, 
One who was Son of God dies under the hiding of 
His Father’s face. \This could not have taken 
place without some necessity. The only explana- 
tion we can find is that the death of the Son was 
necessary before sinners could be saved. If this 
was the case, it must have been present as a cause 
in the mind of the Father when hiding His face 
from the Son, and in the mind of the Son when 
offering up His soul unto death; and the two 
facts—the just dying and the unjust set free—must 
have been inseparably connected in the Divine 
mind from eternity. Remember always that love 
was the actuating cause in the whole plan. It was 
because God loved sinners that He thought of 
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saving them; but since justice made atonement 
necessary before they could be saved, God sent His 
Son to die for them. No other explanation accounts 
for His death ; and I am not aware that anybody 
means more than this by the statement that Christ 
died as a Surety. 

Disciple. One objection suggests itself to me from 
what you said before. You observed, or at least 
led me to infer, that suffering was necessary as a 
part of the obedience, and is not this a reason for 
it, independently of suretyship ? 

Teacher. What I maintain is that it would have 
been impossible for the Father to send His Son to 
suffer, unless there was an inseparable connection 
between His death and the salvation of men. If 
the suffering is also connected with the obedience 
as the obedience is with the merit, that only shows 
the unity of the whole plan. No one could have 
merited forgiveness for us but the infinite person of 
the Son of God ; the Son of God could not have 
merited without obedience; the Son could not 
have rendered obedience corresponding to His own 
greatness without suffering and dying; and lastly, 
it is impossible to suppose that the Father would 
have sent the Son to die, and especially to die 
under the hiding of His Father’s face, if His death 
and our salvation had not been necessarily con- 
nected in the mind of God. 


ri Pe eevee 


ISCIPLE. I trust I have now attained 

clearer views than before respecting the 
suretyship of Christ. But the other question is 
still not fully explained, namely, how is a man 
accounted guilty up to the time when he believes, 
if his sins have been imputed to the Surety? I 
must confess I do not yet understand this, and 
should be glad if you would proceed to discuss it 
at greater length. 

Teacher. By keeping the ground we have already 
gained, and advancing further in the same direc- 
tion, possibly this subject, and other important 
subjects connected with it, will become more clear, 

Disciple. It matters not to me what plan you 
adopt, so long as the truth comes to light. 

cacher. ‘Ne are agreed that merit or worth is 
essential in obedience, before it can become an 
atonement to God. This shows that it was 
necessary for the person who rendered obedience 
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to be God, and we must take into consideration 
the greatness of the person and the greatness of the 
work in connection with each other; not the person 
apart from the work, and not the work apart from 
the person. Because the person was Son of God 
there was merit in His obedience, and because 
there was merit in His obedience it was an atone- 
ment. 

Disciple. This is evident, and as a consequence 
it is equally evident that no Unitarian can accept 
the doctrine of the atonement, and that no one 
who accepts the doctrine of the atonement can be 
a Unitarian. 

Teacher. This, however, is not all; for if we 
examine more fully the truth we are discussing, 
I believe we shall see that there is a still closer 
connection between the person and the work. It 
appears to me that it would not be inappropriate 
to say that the person of the Lord Jesus Christ 
was in the work, and consequently that the merit 
of the work abides for ever in His person. 

Disciple, ‘That thought is new to me. I do not 
remember that I ever heard it before, nor do I 
understand its meaning. 

Teacher. I did not intend to say any new thing 
—at least, I did not say it because it was new; nor 
do I think it is difficult to understand, Suppose 
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a man works merely for wage, is the person of 
that man in his work? 

Disciple. I do not quite know what reply to 
make. I almost think that it might either be or 
not be so. 

Teacher. We expends physical strength, it is 
true, to perform a certain task. But you do not 
suppose that the man’s physical strength is the 
same thing as his personality—do you? | 

Disciple. But suppose the work is to be done 
with the mind. When an author puts forth all 
the strength of his genius to write a book for the 
sake of emolument, is not his person in the work ? 

Teacher. J must confess that I had not thought 
of that objection; still, I do not admit that it affects 
the question, for a man’s personality is much 
deeper than his intellectual powers or literary 
genius. The condition of a person before God, 
whatever his abilities may be, depends upon the 
condition of his heart. In His sight, genius, 
whether great or small, does not make a person 
acceptable or unacceptable. Ifa man devoted all 
his genius to write a book to prove the divinity 
of the Christian religion, or to compose religious 
poetry, that in itself does not imply the dedication 
of his person to the service of God. Self-consecras 
tion involves the dedication of his genius to the 
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work, but no exercise of his genius of itself im- 
plies the consecration of his person; so that the 
man’s genius is distinct from his personality. 

Disciple, What, then, is essential to personality ? 

Teacher. This may to some degree be ex- 
plained by supposing that some one does you a 
service because he loves you. Suppose that in 
your absence he defends your good name—that, 
for your sake, he incurs contumely and anger—or 
that he delivers you out of a difficulty without any 
thought of remuneration, this man, to a greater or 
less degree, brings the affections of his heart to 
act toward you, and therefore to that degree his 
person is in his work. 

Disciple. 1 perceive that there is a difference 
here, but I do not yet see its bearing. 

Teacher. Inthe first place one act is measurable, 
the other immeasurable. You can measure and 
weigh animal force, you can measure and weigh 
genius, but measure and weight are not applicable 
to the soul. In the next place, they differ in 
regard to the merit of the person that acts, and 
this is the most important point in connection 
with our present inquiry. The merit of an act 
done by a person is not always the same thing 
as the merit of the person who does the act. 
‘When the person is not in the act, there is in it 
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no moral merit at all; and the merit it has may 
be separated from the person, and, when trans- 
ferred to others, it no longer belongs to the agent. 
But, when the person is in the act, the merit of 
the act becomes the merit of the person who did 
it. And although the agent has no less right 
in this case than in the other to transfer the 
merit of the act, the merit does not thereby cease 
to belong to the agent, and they cannot be severed 
as long as the person who did the act is in ex- 
istence. In the first case, the merit is conditional. 
The person to whom the service was rendered is 
-bound to pay what he promised, but as soon as 
that is done, the relation comes to an end, and all 
obligation is cancelled. The person is not in the 
act, and consequently the act does not continue 
to belong to the person, But in the second case, 
when a person not merely dedicates all his strength 
and ability to your service for wages, but does you 
a service from pure love and real respect, even if 
that service were of no great value in itself, still, 
since the person of the agent is in the act, you feel 
at once that the act belongs to a world immeasur- 
ably higher, and that lapse of time does not abolish 
your obligation. The person is in the act, and 
consequently the merit of the act abides in the 
person, But it is necessary to keep the other con- 
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siderations continually in mind, namely, that the 
greatness of the merit depends in part on the 
greatness of the humiliation, the self-sacrifice, and 
the sufferings endured in the doing of the act, and 
that the whole personality of a man cannot enter 
into an act unless he exerts all his power. So, 
two things are necessary to constitute greatness of 
moral merit, namely, the greatness of the person 
and the greatness of the act. Now both exist in 
the highest degree, and are inseparably united, in 
the person and work of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Disciple. Maurice and the school of thought to 
which he belongs attach great importance to the 
doctrine of the person of Christ. I am aware that 
you are far from agreeing with them, but on this 
point I am not sure I understand in what way 
and to what degree you differ from them. 

Teacher. That is the very thing I was now try- 
ing to explain. They write with force and elo- 
quence concerning Christ’s person, but ignore the 
necessity of His work. It does not appear that 
they have a clear conception of the guilt of sin. 
Consequently they lose sight of the satisfaction, 
which the infinite merit of His atonement renders 
to Divine justice; indeed, the necessity for such 
satisfaction they do not admit. Now, because they 
deny the necessity of merit in the atonement, they 
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fail to see the necessity of an infinitely great act 
of self-surrender on the part of Christ’s person 
in the stead of sinners, They are too apt to 
regard sin as poverty or misery only, and the 
appearance of Christ in the flesh as the visit of a 
noble and rich benefactor, who has pity on a poor 
neighbour, and, without any special act of self- 
denial, raises him to honour and happiness. But 
man is not poor only. He is guilty, and under 
condemnation. No one can save him by visiting 
him and merely using his influence on his be- 
half. There is, therefore, no hope of deliverance, 
unless some one who is great enough merits the 
sinner’s deliverance by an act of service to the 
government of God, which shall lay that govern- 
ment under an obligation to give him a hearing, 
when he asks that the transgressor’s life shall be 
spared. If sin were nothing more than poverty or 
blindness or a misfortune, the incarnation of the 
Son of God would be enough, without His death; 
but, inasmuch as it is a moral evil, meriting eternal 
punishment, infinite merit must be obtained and 
a person found who was willing to apply that merit 
on behalf of the transgressor, before forgiveness 
was possible. No one was great enough to merit 
in any degree from the government of God but a 
Divine Person, and the person of the Son of God 
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would not have merited the forgiveness of sins 
unless He had given Himself in an act of infinite 
love as a sacrifice for the guilty. If, however, some, 
like the writers just mentioned, ignore the necessity 
of the act, others err quite as much by forgetting 
the greatness of the Person. The Calvinists, for 
the most part, have confined their attention ex- 
‘clusively to the act. By so doing some of them 
have had their notions so much narrowed and 
warped, that they profess to believe in a sort 
of equivalent atonement. If the act is the atone- 
ment, it may be measured and weighed ; but if the 
person in the act is the atonement, measure or 
weight cannot be ascribed to it in point of either 
greatness or duration. If the act alone is the 
atonement, then acts alone must have been re- 
quired of men; and inasmuch as one act of the 
Surety balances or outweighs all their acts, all the 
demands of justice cease at once of necessity; for, 
when a surety has paid a debt, it can no more be 
demanded of the debtor. According to this view 
of the atonement, no one is liable by the law to 
suffer punishment in his own person, if Christ has 
suffered in his stead. He is, therefore, free from 
guilt before he is justified. But the atonement is 
not mercantile value, which can be transferred in 
this way from one to the other, and which ceases 
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to belong to the one when it is transferred to the 
other, but the personal merit of the Lord Jesus 
Christ in His life and death. “He is the pro- 
pitiation,’ not merely what He did, but He Him- 
self, and consequently it is not said that He was 
the atonement, but He is the atonement. Eternity 
and time must meet together before a plan could 
be provided for our salvation. An eternal person 
must be found comprehended within the limits of 
a temporal act to constitute an atonement. No 
act was great enough to comprehend him, except 
the act of infinite wonder that took place in 
Jerusalem, when He who was in the form of 
God was obedient unto death, even the death 
of the cross. And inasmuch as the eternal person 
of the Son of God was in that act, the atone- 
ment is made eternal in His person. He is “the 
lamb slain before the foundation of the world ;” 
“by his own blood he entered into the holy place, 
having obtained eternal redemption for us;” and 
“he is a lamb as it had been slain standing 
in the midst of the throne.” Now, since all the 
merit of the atonement abides in the person of the 
Surety, it follows that we must be brought into 
union with His person before we can be justified, 
The plan of redemption is therefore not an arbi- 
_ trary one, and the justification of the ungodly is 
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not without sufficient ground and reason, inasmuch 
as he becomes the righteousness of God because he 
is in Him. 

Disciple. I always considered the person of the 
Lord Jesus to be the centre of the Christian 
religion, but I never thought that this doctrine 
threw so much light on all the other doctrines. 
I now perceive why the Church in the first cen- 
turies was led to pay so much attention to the 
doctrine of the person of Christ; because it would 
have been impossible to understand rightly the 
other truths, until correct views had been attained 
of this truth as the centre of all. Is there not also 
reason to suppose that the darkness of the Middle 
Ages was caused by the disappearance of this truth 
from its proper place in the firmament of the 
Church? They turned away their gaze from ob- 
jective truth to contemplate what is within; they 
sought out many inventions of their own, instead of 
looking upwards at the fixed objects and facts that 
existed before they ever opened their eyes, and exist 
still, after they and their systems have vanished out 
of the world. I am not, however, quite sure that I 
understand what you mean by saying that the 
person of the Lord Jesus was in His work. Do 
you mean more than that He died willingly ? 

Teacher. We are obliged to borrow earthly 
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illustrations in endeavouring to make spiritual 
truths plain; but I pray you always to remember 
that God’s ways are higher than our ways, as the 
heavens are higher than the earth. The voluntari- 
ness of the sacrifice is a very precious truth, as ap- 
pears from the words of Christ Himself: “No man 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself ;” 
nevertheless, what sets peculiar value upon the 
voluntariness is the greatness of the person in con- 
nection with the greatness of the sufferings—not 
the one or the other by itself, but both together, 
the greatness of the person in the greatness of the 
sufferings. 

Disciple. I do not yet see your meaning quite 
clearly. We are accustomed to say that the Divine 
Person sustained the human nature in its suffer- 
ings, and made the sufferings efficacious as an 
atonement. Do you mean more than this? 

Teacher. Yes, much more, and I believe there 
is much more meant in Scripture ; but I am not so 
confident of my ability to bring it out and show it 
clearly. One great disadvantage springs from the 
earthly notions, which, though we do not embody 
them in words, have of old influenced us unawares 
to ourselves. The union of divinity and humanity 
in the person of Christ is of so exalted a nature 
that it is difficult for us to believe that the man 
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Christ Jesus felt as we do, possessed a human will 
_ like ours, partook of our weaknesses, and was 
exposed to the same temptations. On the other 
hand, it is still more difficult to realize the con- 
ception that He was, when suffering and dying, 
a Divine Person co-equal with the Father. The 
consequence is that, instead of regarding the two 
natures as preserving their own properties in the 
person of the Mediator, we are prone to think 
of the Divine nature as descending into a lower 
condition in order to meet His human nature, and 
of His humanity as raised above its ordinary 
weaknesses in order to meet His Divine nature; 
and thus that Christ is in a position intermediate 
between God and men, not only in respect to His 
mediatorial office, which is true, but also as a 
Being, which is not true. We do not, certainly, 
maintain this opinion as an objective truth; but 
our inward feeling, from its inability to think of 
divinity and humanity united without change, is 
apt to lose sight of the essential properties of the 
two natures. This is one difficulty, and an oppo- 
site difficulty to this arises from our inability to 
comprehend the closeness of the union between 
divinity and humanity in the person of the 
Mediator. When we read the history of the low 
estate of Christ, and the sufferings He endured 
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upon the earth, we generally exclude the Divine 
Person and restrict the words to His human nature, 
which is altogether contrary to the clear testimony 
of Scripture. If we ought to believe, on the one 
hand, that the two natures remained unchanged, 
we ought to believe as firmly, on the other hand, 
that the person of the Mediator, as He is God and 
man, entered into all the humiliation, and that this 
person, as God and man, is now highly exalted. 

Disciple. J am sorry to say that the subject is 
none the clearer, but rather that I am in greater. 
darkness than before. Am I to understand that 
your meaning is that the Divine Person suffered 
and died? . 

Teacher. If we must distinguish between the 
Divine and human natures, I do not mean to say 
that the Divine nature suffered and died ; for suffer- 
ing and death do not apply to Deity. But, on the 
other hand, it was not the human nature, apart 
from the Divine nature, that suffered and died, but 
the Mediator, God and man in one person. Though 
you distinguish between a man’s soul and his body, 
you would probably not say that the soul dies, and 
yet you are not accustomed to say that it is the 
body alone that dies, but the man, composed of 
body. and soul. 

Disciple, True; but is this anything more than 
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a figure of speech? It is the body really that dies, 
though, in everyday language, we attribute death 
to the whole man. In the same way, might we 
not suppose that it was the human nature of Christ 
that alone died, though this is said of Him as the 
Messiah ? 

Teacher. If you wish to grasp the essential 
substance of things, I would advise you by all 
means to discard for ever the common method of 
explaining away every difficulty by saying it is a 
figure of speech. What the sacred writers say they 
mean—except that they often mean more, and 
not less, than they say, and more than human lan- 
guage can convey. The same thing is true, though 
not to the same degree, in the case of ordinary 
men. In the instance already mentioned, when 
it is said that a man has died we mean more 
than that an animal has died. A man’s death is not 
mere deprivation of corporeal life ; and, though we 
are not in the habit of saying that the soul dies 
when a man dies, death effects a greatér change 
in the state of the soul than in that of the body. 
Similarly, when we speak of the person of the 
Lord Jesus, though we cannot suppose a change 
in the Divine essence, it is not improper to say that 
as a Divine Person He has, by undertaking our 
cause, entered into new relations to His Father and 
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tous. Though there is an immeasurable distance 
between the two natures, one being created, the 
other uncreated, one finite, the other infinite, one 
possessing a human will, the other possessing a 
Divine will, and though this natural distance 
abides for ever, still they were so truly and so 
closely united in the incarnation that they existed 
in one person in the same state of humiliation, and 
exist now in the same state of exaltation. It is 
possible to change state without changing being ; 
consequently to attribute a change of state to the 
Divine person of the Mediator does not suppose 
in any way a change in His essence. If we wish 
to know into what state He entered we need do 
no more than interrogate the Divine revelation. 
Observe how Scripture speaks of His incarnation : 
Luke i. 35, “The Holy Ghost shall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Highest shall over- 
shadow thee ; therefore also that holy thing which 
shall be born of thee shall be called the Son of 
God ;” John i. 14, “And the Word was made 
flesh.” This is so close a union that it is said that 
the holy thing born of the Virgin is Son of God, 
and that the Eternal Word has not clothed Him- 
self with flesh, but became flesh ; and if Scripture 
says this, it must be so in truth. It was this infinite 
Person, God and man in indissoluble union, that 
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was made under the law. It was this infinite Per- 
son, in all He is, that gave Himself for us. It was 
this infinite Person that died, rose again, and is now 
interceding in heaven. /7e is the propitiation. 

Disciple. Is not this view very different from 
what we find in the writings of the old authors? 
However, I rejoice to be mentally lifted to higher 
level out of the old ground of traditional notions. 

Teacher. You err greatly in supposing that I 
say anything different from the best of the old 
authors. I do not quite know how far this truth is 
recognized by the most recent writers, but it is the 
teaching of the Christian Church through the ages, 
In order to know what is old and what is new, it 
would be well for a young man like yourself to 
acquire an intimate knowledge of Church history, 
especially the history of doctrines. You may, 
however, find a summary of the discussions which 
took place in the early Church on this subject, 
together with criticisms upon them, in Hooker’s 
“ Ecclesiastical Polity,” bk. v.chap. 52. Here is the 
volume in an early edition—you know my par- 
tiality for old editions of great authors—and here 
is the passage, which I will read you in his own 
magnificent English :— | 

“Tt is not in man’s ability, either to express 
perfectly, or conceive the manner how this was; 
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brought to pass. But the strength of our Faith 
is tried by those things wherein our wits and 
capacities are not strong. Howbeit, because this 
Divine Mystery is more true then plain, divers 
having framed the same to their own conceits and 
fancies, are found in their Expositions thereof more 
plain then true: In so much, that by the space of 
Five hundred years after Christ, the Church was 
almost troubled with nothing else, saving onely 
with care and travel to preserve this Article from 
the sinister construction of Hereticks. Whose 
first mists when the light of the Wzcene Council 
had dispelled, it was not long ere Macedonius 
transferred unto God’s most Holy Spirit the same 
blasphemy, wherewith Arius had already dis- 
honoured his co-eternally begotten Son ; not long 
ere Apollinarius began to pare away from Christ’s 
Humanity. In refutation of which impieties, when 
the Fathers of the Church, Athanasius, Basil, and 
the two Gregories, had by their painful travels, 
sufficiently cleared the truth; no less for the 
Deity of the Holy Ghost, then for the compleat 
Humanity of Christ, there followed hereupon a 
final conclusion, whereby those Controversies, as 
also the rest which Paulus Samosatenus, Sabellius, 
Photinus, A:tius, Eunomius, together with the 
whole swarm of pestilent Demz-Arians, had from 
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time to time stirred up since the Council of WVzce, 
were both privately—first at Rome, in a smaller 
synod, and then at Constantinople, in a general 
famous Assembly brought to a peaceable and quiet 
end, Sevenscore Bishops and ten agreeing in that 
Confession, which by them set down, remaineth at 
this present hour, a part of our Church Liturgy, a 
Memorial of their Fidelity and Zeal, a soveraign 
preservative of God’s people from the venomous 
infection of Heresie. Thus in Christ the verity of 
God and the compleat substance of man, were with 
full agreement established throughout the World, 
till such time as the heresie of Nestorius broached 
it self, Dzviding Christ into two persons, the Son of 
God, and the Son of Man, the one a Person begotten 
of God before all Worlds, the other also a Person 
born of the Virgin Mary, and in special favour chosen 
to be made intire to the Son of God above all men, 
so that whosoever will honor God, must together honor 
Christ, with whose Person God hath vouchsafed to 
joyn himself in so high a degree of gracious respect 
and favor. But that the self-same Person, which 
verily is Man, should properly be God also, and 
that by reason not of two Persons linked in Amity, 
but of two Natures, Humane and Divine, conjoyned 
in one and the same Person, the God of glory may 
be said as well to have suffered death, as to have 
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raised the dead from their Graves; the Son of Man 
as well to have made, as to have redeemed the 
World, Nestorius in no case would admit. That 
which deceived him, was want of heed to the first 
beginning of that admirable combination of God 
with Man. The Word (saith St. John) was made 
flesh, and dwelt zz ws. The Evangelist useth the 
plural number, Men for Manhood, ws for the 
nature whereof we consist, even as the Apostle 
denying the Assumption of Angelical Nature, saith 
likewise in the plural number, he took not Azgels, 
but the Seed of Abraham. It pleased not the 
Word, or wisdom of God, to take to itself some 
one Person amongst men, for then should that one 
have been advanced which was assumed, and no 
more ; but Wisdom, to the end, she might save 
many, built her House of that Vature which is 
common unto all, she made not ¢/zs or that Man 
her Habitation, but dwelt zz ws: The Seeds of 
Herbs and Plants at the first, are not in act, but in 
possibility, that which they afterwards grow to be. 
If the Son of God had taken to himself a Man 
now made, and already perfected, it would of 
necessity follow, that there are in Christ two Per- 
sons, the one assuming, and the other assumed ; 
whereas the Son of God did not assume a man’s’ 
person into his own, but a man’s nature to his own_ 
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Person, and therefore took Semen, the Seed of 
Abraham, the very first original Element of our 
Nature, before it was come to have any Personal 
Humane subsistence. The Flesh and the Con- 
junction of the Flesh with God, began both at one 
instant; his making, and taking to himself our 
flesh, was but one act, so that in Christ, there is 
no Personal ‘subsistence but one, and that from 
everlasting. By taking onely the nature of man, 
he still continueth one Person, and changeth but 
the manner of his subsisting, which was before in 
the meer glory of the Son of God, and is now in 
the habit of our flesh. For as much therefore as 
Christ hath no personal subsistence but one, 
whereby we acknowledge him to have been 
eternally the Son of God, we must of necessity 
apply to the Person of the Son of God, even that 
which is spoken of Christ, according to his Humane 
nature. For example, according to the flesh, he 
was born of the Virgin Mary, baptized of /ohz in 
the River Jordan, by Pilate adjudged to die, and 
executed by the Jews. We cannot say properly, 
that the Virgin bore, or /ohuz did baptize, or Plate 
condemn, or the Jews crucifie the Nature of Man, 
because these all are Personal Attributes; his 
Person is the subject which receiveth them, his: 
Nature that which maketh his Person capable or 
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apt to receive. If we should say, that the Person of 
a Man in our Saviour Christ was the subject of these 
things, this were plainly to intrap ourselves in the 
very snare of the Nestorian’s Heresie, between 
whom, and the Church of God, there was no dif- 
ference, saving onely, that JVestorzus imagined in 
Christ, as well a Personal Humane subsistence, as a 
Divine ; the Church acknowledging a substance, 
both Divine and Humane, but no other Personal 
subsistence then Divine, because the Son of God 
took not to himself a man’s person, but the nature 
onely of a man. Christ isa Person both Divine and 
Humane, howbeit not therefore two persons in one; 
neither both these in one sense, but a Person Divine, 
because he is personally the Son of God; Humane, 
because he hath really the nature of the Children 
of Men. In Christ therefore God and man, 7here 
zs (saith Paschasius) a twofold substance, not a 
twofold Person, because one Person distingutsheth 
another, whereas one nature cannot in another become 
extinct. For the Personal Being, which the Son of 
God already had, suffered not the Substance to be 
Personal which he took, although together with 
the Nature which he had, the Nature also which 
he took, continueth. Whereupon it followeth 
against JVestorius, That no Person was born of 
the Virgin but the Son of God, no Person but the 
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Son of God baptized, the Son of God condemned, 
the Son of God, and no other Person crucified ; 
which one onely point of Christian Belief, Ze z- 
jinite worth of the Son of God, is the very ground 
of all things believed concerning Life and Salva- 
tion, by that which Christ either did or suffered as 
Man in our behalf. But for as much as St. Cyrz/, 
the chiefest of those Two hundred Bishops assem- 
bled in the Council of Ephesus, where the Heresie 
of Nestorius was condemned, had in his Writings 
against the Arians avouched, That the Word or 
Wisdom of God hath but one Nature which is 
Eternal, and whereunto he assumed Flesh, (for the 
Arians were of opinion, That besides God’s own 
Eternal Wisdom, there is a Wisdom which God 
created before all things, to the end he might 
thereby create all things else; and that this Created 
Wisdom was the Word which took Flesh ;) Again, 
for as much as the same Cyrz/ had given instance in 
the Body and the Soul of Man, no farther then onely 
to enforce by example against WVestorius, That a 
visible, and an invisible, a mortal and an immortal 
Substance, may united, make ove Person; the words 
of Cyril were in process of time so taken, as though 
it had been his drift to teach, That even as in us 
the Body and the Soul, so in Christ, God and 
Man, make but ome Nature. Of which Error, Six 
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hundred and thirty Fathers in the Council of 
Chalcedon condemned Eutiches. For as Nestorius 
teaching rightly, That God and Man are distinct 
Natures, did thereupon mis-infer, That in Christ 
those Natures can by no conjunction make one 
Person ; so Eutiches, of sound belief as touching 
their true Personal Copulation, became unsound, 
by denying the difference which still continueth 
between the one and the other Nature. We must 
therefore keep warily a middle course, shunning 
both that distraction of Persons, wherein JVestorzus 
went awry; and also this latter confusion of 
Natures, which deceived Eutiches. These Natures 
from the moment of their first combination, have 
been and are for ever inseparable. For even when 
his Soul forsook the Tabernacle of his Body, his 
Deity forsook neither Body nor Soul. If it had, 
then could we not truly hold, either that the Person 
of Christ was buried, or that the Person of Christ 
did raise up it self from the dead. For the Body 
separated from the Word, can in no true sense be 
termed the Person of Christ ; nor is it true, to say, 
That the Son of God in raising up that Body, did 
raise up himself, if the Body were not both with, 
and of him, even during the time it lay in the 
Sepulchre. The like is also to be said of the Soul, 
otherwise we are plainly and inevitably Nestorians, 
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The very Person of Christ therefore, for ever one 
and the selfsame, was onely, touching Bodily Sub- 
stance, concluded within the Grave, his Soul onely 
from thence severed ; but by Personal Union, his. 
Deity still inseparably joyned with both.” 

Disciple. After all, it must be confessed that 
some of the older writers are worth reading. What- 
ever opinion we may entertain of Hooker’s views, 
it is impossible not to feel how great his manner is. 

Teacher. is manner became the greatness of 
his thought. His writings deserve to be studied 
with thoroughness, and the more you read them, 
the greater will be your admiration. But, not 
to linger with human writings, let us proceed 
to inquire what is the doctrine taught in the 
New Testament. You remember the passage in 
Phil. ii. 6-8: “Who, being in the form of God, 
thought it not robbery to be equal with God ; but 
made himself of no reputation, and took upon 
him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men: and being found in fashion as 
a man, he humbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross.” You 
will observe that the same word “form” occurs 
in both verses. We may, therefore, suppose that 
the apostle in these words intends to convey the 
idea that the Infinite Person laid aside the form 
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of God, and took upon Him in its stead the form’ 
of a servant. Calvin thinks that by the form of 
God is meant the glory to which Christ refers in 
John xvii. 5: “And now, O Father, glorify thou 
me with thine own self with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world was.” Though the 
Son did not, for a single hour, cease to be a Divine 
Person, possessing the same nature with the Father, 
it is evident that He divested Himself of the glory 
which He had with the Father before the world 
was ; otherwise He would not have prayed to re- 
ceive itagain. But I am always averse from erect- 
ing an argument on words the meaning of which 
is disputed, and what I maintain is unquestionably 
set forth in the other expression, “but he made 
himself of no reputation.” The literal meaning 
of the word is “to empty,” and it implies that the 
person of the Son emptied Himself in order to 
redeem sinners. I do not ask you to make any 
attempt to comprehend this truth, but I am 
anxious that you should believe that this is not a 
figure of speech without significance, but that the 
word means what it says, and that the Son of God 
came into a state in which, for our sakes, He had 
emptied Himself of all that appertained to Him 
as a Divine Person which was not essential to His 
being. The apostle adds, “and took upon him 
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the form of a servant.” The Son assumed the 
condition of a servant, that is, a servant of God, 
‘‘and was made in the likeness of men.” Was He 
not, then, true man? and why is the expression 
used, “in the likeness of men”? The answer will 
be evident if we bear in mind that the apostle 
speaks of Him not as man, but as a Divine 
Person. He who was in the brightness of the 
Father’s glory, and in the express image of His 
person, and upholding all things by the word of 
His power, descended so low that He was in the 
likeness of men, and many thought that He was 
only man. It is of Him as a Divine Person that 
we are further told that, being found in fashion 
as a man, He humbled Himself. And of Him 
as a Divine Person it is stated that He became 
obedient unto death, even the death of the cross. 
The same is the purport of many other expressions 
we might cite; ¢¢., Acts iii, 15: “And killed the 
Prince of life ;” 1 Cor. ii. 8: “ For had they known 
it, they would not have crucified the Lord of 
glory ;” 2 Cor. vili. g: “For ye know the grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was rich, 
yet for your sakes he became poor, that ye through 
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his poverty might be rich.” 
Disciple. 1 do not object to the doctrine which 
you infer from these words. Nevertheless, I doubt 
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the correctness of your exegetical rule, that every 
expression must be taken in its full significance. 
The Bible speaks of God as if He had hands and 
eyes and human feelings. Are such expressions 
to be understood literally ? 

Teacher. The difference between us is this: 
when the words cannot be taken in their literal 
sense, you say that the meaning is less, while I 
say that it is greater, than the words. It is possible 
that there is more in the humiliation of the Lord 
Jesus than is contained in the words we cited, but 
I am certain that there cannot be less. It is also 
possible that there is more in the words than we 
are able to discover. But whatever may be out 
of sight, one thing is evident—that the infinite 
person of the Son entered into the condition of 
a bond-servant in His relation to His Father, and 
in that condition became obedient unto death. It 
was not the human nature only that was made 
under the law, sustained in its sufferings by the 
Divine nature, but the Son offered Himself as an 
Infinite Person instead of sinners. This is the 
atonement—not the sufferings and not the death, 
but the person of the Son of God in the sufferings 
and in the death. “ He is the propitiation.” May 
I ask you to ponder these words, and to enter 
into their meaning? It is not said that He made 
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the atonement, nor that He paid an atonement. 
I do not condemn those expressions, but the Bible 
goes far beyond them. “He is the propitiation.” 
He made the sun, but it would not be proper 
to say that He is the sun, or that He is the whole 
creation. It is, therefore, obvious that there is a 
certain relation between Him and the work of the 
atonement, to which the relation between Him as 
the Creator and the whole of His creation bears 
no resemblance. He is the atonement—not He 
Himself without the act, but He Himself in the 
act. He could not in all the greatness of His 
person be an atonement without giving Himself 
for us in an act of infinite worth; for the atone- 
ment is not a question of will, but a question of 
righteousness ; and Divine righteousness was so 
precious to the soul of the Son that He could 
never have willed to save fallen man by speaking 
the creative word, “Let it be.” It was necessary 
for Him, though He were a Son, to enter into the 
condition of a servant, and obtain pardon and 
eternal life for us, and for that purpose He for 
our sakes must become poor. So far as we know, 
He could have enriched angels without becoming 
poor; but we had fallen so low that the Possessor 
of all could not have fulfilled our needs without 
making Himself poor, The righteousness of God 
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had concluded us under condemnation, so that the 
Son of God could not have brought deliverance 
to any of the fallen race of Adam without obtaining 
by an act done the power to deliver them. But 
if the Person was not an atonement without the 
act, it is equally true that no act would have 
been an atonement apart from the Person; for the 
righteousness of God acknowledges an act only 
in relation to the person who performs it. It 
was necessary, then, that the person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ should be in the act ; and before His 
person could have been in the act, the act must 
have been as great as the Person. This could not 
be, if the death of Christ was only an ordinary 
death. But in the death of the Son of God, under 
the hiding of His Father’s face, the anticipation 
of which filled His soul with sorrow and fear— 
in the death which is the central point of all the 
Scriptures, to which all the ages from the beginning 
of the world looked forward, and to which all 
future ages shall look back—in that death, by 
which Christ gave Himself in all His infinite 
greatness for us, we.see an act of obedience as 
great as He who rendered obedience. No greater 
act can be conceived. Whatever the extent of 
creation may be, the human mind can travel in 
an instant of time beyond its furthest limits; and 
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if we were to imagine that the Creator forms 
myriads of worlds for every world that now exists, 
after all we can think of His creating more. But 
in the death of the cross we see an act so great 
that it is impossible to think of its being greater. 
This is one of the excellences of the Bible, that 
all the objects therein revealed are infinite, and 
in this sense it bears the manifest image of its 
Author. -The work of the most thoughtful philo- 
sophers of all ages is to search after God. Feeling 
instinctively that, if there be a God, He is of 
necessity infinite—which means that He is so great 
that He cannot be conceived greater—they per- 
ceive that all the gods of the heathen are less 
than the mind of man, and consequently that none 
of them can be the true God, But if one of these 
philosophers were to read without prejudice even 
the Old Testament, he would inevitably confess 
that its writers had attained a knowledge which 
the profoundest thinkers of India or of Greece 
never possessed—that they had received a reve- 
lation of One who is a worthy object of worship 
and trust; for the mind at once feels that there 
can be no greater. But we may suppose the 
inquirer after truth, having found a history and 
a worthy description of the true God in words, 
desiring a nearer acquaintance with Him, and 
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from this desire, seeking where he may see Him 
revealing Himself in all His glory in an act of 
mercy and love corresponding to His greatness. 
He has understood from the frequent intimations 
made by Moses and the prophets that this was 
to be; but, after searching into the history of the 
kingdoms of the world, he does not find a single 
event than which he cannot easily conceive of 
something greater. Though he gropes after God 
in the creation, and in the dispensations of provi- 
dence, he fails to find Him. But, if he turns with 
unprejudiced mind to the unadorned narrative of 
the four Gospels, he must feel that there is here 
greatness sufficient to fill his mind, so that he can 
never desire more. Mere he may see an act as 
great as the God who performed it. Here he may 
worship the manifestation of God without being 
euilty of idolatry; he may put his trust in the 
atonement, and feel by doing so that he trusts 
in God. 

Disciple. All this is further evidence that the 
Bible is worthy to be called Ze Book, and I believe 
that doubt of its divinity shall never more find 
entrance into my mind. What can be the reason 
of its superiority over every other book, unless it 
be of God? And it appears from your last re- 
marks that this superiority is not in degree merely, 
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but it constitutes a difference as great as that 
between the Creator and His creatures. I see 
that this book reveals enough to meet the wants 
of a lost world. If sin is great in relation to 
God, here is an atonement as great as God Him- 
self. I think that I also perceive to some extent 
the drift and purpose of your observations. From 
the principle that the merit of the work abides 
in a person, when the person is in the work, you 
infer that the merit of the atonement abides in 
the person of the Lord Jesus Christ, because His: 
person was in the work. You have proved that 
the person of the Lord Jesus was in His work, 
and it follows of necessity that the infinite merit 
of the work abides in His person. This is clear; 
but I have one request again to make, namely, 
that you would show more fully how this throws 
light upon the fact that those for whom Christ 
died remain guilty till they believe, although 
righteousness has received infinite atonement for 
them at the hands of the Surety. 

Teacher. You are aware that this is one of 
the objections most frequently brought forward 
against the doctrine of the atonement. To ob- 
viate it, many upholders of the doctrine reduce 
the atonement to an appearance, without reality. 
Because they cannot see how the atonement could. 
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be a matter of righteousness, without thereby pre- 
cluding the possibility of any man being guilty 
after Christ died for him, they deny that righteous- 
ness requires the transgressor to suffer punishment, 
and consider the atonement a manifestation of love 
only, to subdue the enmity in the heart of the 
rebellious. 

Disciple. Another objection, which is closely 
connected with this, suggests itself, and I should 
be glad if you would, when convenient, notice it. 
If the atonement had reference to righteousness, 
and if Christ died as a Surety for those that were 
given Him of the Father, how can the atonement 
be sufficient for any except the elect ? 

Teacher. The two questions, as you said, are 
closely connected, and 'we shall take them together, 
for the same principle will serve as an answer to 
both. They spring from the same misconception, 
and men fall into that misconception because they 
forget the inseparable union, in moral questions, 
between the agent and his act. If righteousness 
regarded sin as an act only, apart from the person 
that acts, an act of the Son of God would have 
been a sufficient atonement, without His person 
being in the act ; and if the act was an atonement, 
apart from the person, then righteousness would 
have no more to say to the person of the trans- 
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gressor, after receiving satisfaction for the sinful 
act; moreover the atonement would of necessity 
have been finite, since an act of the Son of God 
Himself would not have been infinite, unless His 
person had been in the act. On the other hand, 
if the person of the Son of God was in the act, 
then the merit is infinite. But this merit abides for 
ever in His will, and, in consequence, no one ob- 
tains pardon thereby till he comes unto Him by 
faith, and, whosoever comes, He will in no wise cast 
out. The Father says, “Ask of me, and I shall 
give thee the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.” 
And the Son says, “All that the Father giveth 
me shall come to me; and him that cometh to me 
I will in no wise cast out. For I came down from 
heaven, not to do mine own will, but the will of 
him that sent me. And this is the Father’s will 
which hath sent me, that of all which he hath 
given me I should lose nothing, but should ‘raise 
it up again at the last day.” 


Disciple. Do you, then, separate the atonement 
from the will? 


Teacher. I distinguish between them, but I do 
not separate them. I consider of necessity that 
His will is inseparable from His person; His 
will was, therefore, in the work of the atone- 
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ment, and, consequently, the atonement is in His 
will. 

Disciple. May I ask once more, what is your 
meaning when you say that the atonement is in 
His will ? | 

Teacher. I can give no better answer than by 
quoting the words of the apostle (Eph. iv. 7-10) : 
“ But unto every one of us is given grace according 
to the measure of the gift of Christ. Wherefore 
he saith, When he ascended up on high, he led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto men. (Now 
that he ascended, what is it but that he also de- 
scended first into \ the lower parts of the earth ? 
He that descended is the same also that ascended 
up far above all he vens, that he might fill all 
things.))? Grace comes to each according to the 
measure of the gift of Christ; that is, according to 
the measure of the giving of Christ. All depends 
upon His will. He hasa right to set the captive 
free; for He has led captivity captive; and so 
great is His willingness that the apostle considers 
“ receiving,’ which. is the Psalmist’s word, as 
equivalent in the case of Christ to “giving gifts 
to men.” But all the riches of grace which He 
has to bestow is founded on sufferings; and the 
expression “he ascended” presupposes that He 
descended first, not to an ordinary depth, but into 
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the lower parts of the earth; or, as the Fathers 
used to render it, “into parts lower than the earth.” 
But, whatever He is in the depth of His descent, 
that He is in His exaltation; and the height of 
His ascension corresponds to the depth of His 
descent; for, if He descended into parts lower 
than the earth, He has ascended above all the 
heavens, and now He fills all things from the 
lowest depth to a height that is above all heights, 
It is not His merit that has filled all things, but 
He Himself. What He did was not to give a 
definite sum of merit out of Himself to pay the 
demands of righteousness, but He ascended full 
of merit in Himself, to fill all things with His 
presence; and all this merit abides in Him, as 
the basis of His authority to dispense the blessings 
of the covenant of grace according to His own 
gracious will, which is one with the will of the 
Father from eternity. In dying for us He pre- 
vailed to take the book out of the right hand of 
Him that sat upon the throne. His government, 
therefore, rests not upon might, but upon worth. 
“And when he had taken the book, the four 
beasts and four and twenty elders fell down be- 
fore the Lamb, having every one of them harps, 
and golden vials full of odours, which are the 
prayers of saints. And they sung a new song, 
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saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to 
open the seals thereof: for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood out of 
every kindred, and tongue, and people, and nation” 
(Rev. v. 8, 9). 

Disciple. JI do not know that I have any further 
objection to bring forward on this subject. If I 
had any, they are now gone, and I feel that it 
becomes me to be silent rather than to argue for 
the sake of arguing. It is true that a difficulty 
still remains, but no greater difficulty than at- 
taches to every system; while you preserve, so 
far as I can understand, every truth that forms a 
part of the evangelical doctrine, and give to every 
scripture that touches\upon the question its natural 
force and meaning. ' The only difficulty is that 
which springs from our inability to comprehend 
the Divine will; and this confronts us, whatever 
view we take, if we acknowledge that sin exists. 
But I have abandoned every hope of being able 
to understand the will of man; much less can 
I understand the will of God. 

Teacher. Let us } now consider what conse- 
quences result from the view we have adopted. 
In the first place, there is here every encourage- 
ment to every one of the race of Adam to lay 
hold on eternal life. The atonement is not to 
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be regarded as a separate act which took place 
eighteen hundred years ago, and was for ever 
sealed up. The atonement is eternally offered to 
the Father in the person of the Son. We take 
our stand all along on what the person of the 
Lord Jesus Christ is, and here recognize the same 
freedom for a sinner and the same hope of eternal 
life as if he had lived in Jerusalem at the time of 
the crucifixion, and personally prayed the dying 
Saviour to remember him. What stronger ground 
than this, I ask, need or can any one have? If 
we dread any obstacle from the eternal decree or 
from the atonement, what has been will be best 
understood from what is; and we may be certain 
that there was nothing in the Divine will from 
eternity, and nothing in the relation of the atone- 
ment to those who were given of the Father to 
the Mediator, contrary to the present will of the 
Son as the free dispenser of all the blessings of 
the covenant. This difficulty is not greater than 
that of reconciling the efficacy of prayer with the 
unchangeableness of God and the uniformity of 
natural laws. The Divine will is in the laws of 
nature as truly as in the work of the atonement, 
and as immutable in the one as in the other; 
nevertheless, God is a hearer of prayer, and the 
petition in the Lord’s Prayer has a meaning, 
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“ Give us this day our daily bread.” In the same 
way, though the wil! of the Father as upholder 
of law, and the will of the Son as Surety, meet 
in the atonement, that word is to-day true—“ Him 
that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out.” 
The entire difficulty arises from our inability to 
conceive of God as one who is not subject to con- 
ditions of time and space. As we cannot conceive 
of Him except in space, so we attribute to Him 
sequence of time, forgetting that the immutability 
that terrifies us is an immutability above time, and 
consequently not subject to the law of sequence. 
And it is no small advantage to perceive that the 
difficulty is removed\from the courts of law to the 
sovereign will, from the temporal act to the eternal 
mind, where, though Wwe cannot follow it, we can 
believe that it disappears, since the difficulties of 
time do not affect the Divine mind, which to us 
is the same yesterday and to-day, but in itself is 
One, having neither yesterday nor to-day. Our 
salvation depends on the supra-temporal will of 
one who ever liveth to make intercession for us 
—of one in our nature, who is touched with the 
fecling of our infirmities, and was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us, 
therefore, come boldly unto the throne of grace. 
If these thoughts were to persuade any one to 
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come to Him, saying, in the words of the leper, 
“Tf thou wilt, thou canst make me clean,” the 
answer would be ready, “I will, be thou clean.” 
Secondly, if the merit of the atonement abides in 
the person of the Mediator, this warns us to 
beware lest we tarry in the doctrine without 
coming to the person. To believe dead facts is 
not enough; saving faith must lay hold on a 
living person. But here, again, it is necessary to 
draw a distinction; for some make this truth an 
occasion for disparaging the history, as if they 
could of themselves ascend to a height, from which, 
by the power of reason, they perceive all that has 
been, is now, or ever shall be. But it is impossible 
to believe in a person unless he manifests himself 
to us in an act; and man had fallen into such an 
attitude of unbelief in relation to God that no act 
was great enough to produce faith in his mind but 
the act of dying for him; and we could have 
known of this act only through history. On the 
other hand, if some, from pride of intellect, think 
that they can know all they need know of Christ, 
though they sacrifice the authenticity of the his- 
tory concerning Him, others rest in the letter, not 
piercing to the substance, and follow Christ to the 
cross and to the grave, but forget that He is risen 
from the dead, and has ascended into glory; and 
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therefore they are ever seeking the living among 
the dead. But the atonement is not an event that 
took place in Palestine, but lives in heaven in the 
person of the Intercessor ; and this Person is as 
accessible, yea, more accessible to us by faith than 
He was to the weary and. heavy-laden who saw 
Him on earth. The Son of God did not come 
here rich to leave His riches behind Him for us, 
but He came here poor to enrich Himself by His 
death, and He has returned home having that 
riches to bestow on whosoever comes unto Him 
by faith. He who believes in Him is raised into 
union with His infinite person, and in virtue of 
that union His merit \is imputed unto us, and the 
Holy Ghost dwells in tis as members of Him. As 
all mystery has its root in union, so also has all 
reason. Undoubtedly those verses that speak of 
the union of Christ and His people, and set it 
forth as the reason of their justification and their 
sanctification, have a real meaning. 


CHAP LERSVET, 


ISCIPLE. Your last remarks make me wish 
to consider this doctrine from still another 
side. We have already discussed it in its relation 
to God, and in its relation to the person of the 
Lord Jesus. But, in the next place, I should be 
glad to receive some light upon it in its relation to 
man. The two words justification and sanctification 
include, I presume, all that man needs to inherit 
eternal life. The inquiry, therefore, divides itself 
into two parts—how is thé doctrine of the atone- 
ment related, first, to justification; secondly, to 
sanctification ? 

Teacher. No better divisions of the subject are 
required, and you know that good divisions will 
probably make a good sermon. I shall be delighted 
to hear how you propose to fill in the outline. 

Disciple. “There is a time,” says Solomon, “to 
keep silence and a time to speak,” and I think that 
for me it is a time now to keep silence. 

Teacher. Yam perhaps in danger of forgetting 
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this myself. But, pleasantries apart, I fully agree 
with you as to the desirability of discussing this 
doctrine in its relation to man. It is here that 
many theologians of the present day err, especially 
the Germans, who construct a complete system in 
their libraries, regardless of the question whether it 
has any practical utility, or is in any way adapted 
to meet the condition and needs of man. They 
resemble too much the philosophers of former ages, 
who, in their cells, invented elaborate systems to 
explain all the mysteries of astronomy, chemistry. 
and every other science, without ever asking 
whether their deductions corresponded to the facts, 
and, consequently, when brought face to face with 
nature, their systems failed to stand the test. If 
the scholars of Germany came more into contact 
with external facts and with nature, that is, in 
this matter, human nature, and aimed at uniting 
argument with practice, they would see that this 
test is subversive of the larger number of their 
systems. 

Disciple. It is undeniable that the Germans run 
to extremes in their incessant pursuit of novelty. 
But perhaps an intermediate position might be 
found between their theology and the theology of 
this country. If they give too much room to 
reason, some of our theologians appear as if they 
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would ignore it altogether. If some of them seem 
to believe that any view must be erroneous which 
is not perfectly new, many among us are too 
ready to suppose that a view must be erroneous 
if it is not old. 

Teacher. This is one of the misconceptions that 
have done mischief of late in England, to suppose 
we can find a middle way between the two theolo- 
gies. For my part I should wish to know writers 
who combine the excellences of both sides—-the 
unwearied and learned research of the Germarts 
and the firm adherence to evangelical views of our 
older authors. One of the most hopeful signs on 
the Continent at the present time is the gradual 
growth of such a combination. If I am not 
mistaken, there is as muck change for the better in 
this respect in Germany of late years as in any 
country, and, inasmuch as it takes a practical form, 
it is likely to advance still further. When men 
attempt with earnestness to win the people to 
religion, evangelical doctrines are sure to revive, 
for no other views meet the needs of human nature. 

Disciple. If I rightly understand you, every 
doctrine must stand or fall according to the accep- 
tance it receives from the many. Is there not here 
something similar to that saying of Protagoras, 
that man is the measure of all things? And if 
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man is the measure by which we are to judge every- 
thing, would it not be more reasonable to submit 
to the judgment of the most learned and thought- 
ful men than to the capricious opinions of the 
ignorant many ? 

Teacher. Iwas not referring merely or chiefly to 
the principles of knowledge, but to the needs of 
human nature. The physician learns by visiting 
his patients, and he cannot learn without doing so, 
though he is far superior to them in knowledge of 
the causes and symptoms of the diseases to which 
men are liable. 

Disciple. That consideration puts the argument 
in a new light, and I\acknowledge that the ob- 
jection was not quite pertinent. | 

Teacher. Neither is it unanswerable, even if 
we confine ourselves to the principles of theological 
knowledge; or perhaps it would be more correct 
to take one with the cther, for there is a close 
connection in religion between knowledge and 
experience. Protagoras maintained that the truth 
concerning everything is what seems to every man 
to be true. Nothing can be more opposed to what I 
endeavoured to set before you; for I take for granted 
that objective truth exists outside the human mind. 
But I also believe that this truth corresponds to 
certain general principles in: human nature, which, 
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consequently, cannot be different in and to different 
persons. And you know that a frequent cause of 
error is partial perception of atruth. A man thinks 
he sees all when he simply shuts his eyes to all 
but what is within himself. 

Disciple. 1am glad to see, at any rate, that you 
do not agree with Mansel. So faras 1 can under- 
stand, he makes the most essential truths in theology 
unattainable to the human mind. It is true that he 
bids us believe them on the testimony of the Bible, 
but he tells us at the same time that it is vain for 
us to expect ever to see them even with the mind. 
What is your opinion of the controversy between 
Mansel and Maurice? 

Teacher. It is impossibie not to feel respect for 
both, not only as writers of great ability, but as 
men who honestly seek to do good. Possibly I agree 
with Mansel to a larger extent than you imagine. 
His lectures have at least a good tendency, in so far 
as they inculcate modesty and humility, which is 
the best preparation for the study of theology. On 
the whole I prefer the philosophy of Maurice and 
the theology of Mansel. Mansel endeavours to 
Christianize the philosophy of Sir William 
Hamilton, who reduces man to a mere reasoning 
machine, and deprives him of the highest faculties 
that belong to him, I am aware that it is treason 
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in the eyes of many to utter a word against Sir 
William Hamilton. They have every right to their 
opinion. But it appears to me that man, as a 
creature, possesses a power of knowing God, 
though he cannot comprehend Him. He has 
power to see truths to which he cannot ascend by 
the ladder of logic. This power is not to be 
explained or measured, nor can it be subjected to 
rules any more than the vital force in the body, and 
for that reason philosophers generally omit it from 
their systems. It exists for all that, and to this 
faculty of vision in particular the light of the Bible 
is adapted. 

Disciple. If some of the guardians of sound 
doctrine were to hear you I fear they would think 
you assigned too prominent a place to man’s ability. 

Teacher. That is very likely; for, although you 
advocate in the most strenuous manner the old and 
wholesome doctrine, yet, if you do it not in the 
narrow and illiberal fashion they have been accus- 
tomed to, you will incur suspicion. It seems to me 
that I am now arguing for the necessity of assigning 
a place to the work of the Holy Spirit. Mansel 
has dealt with the other faculties as Jonathan 
Edwards has with the will ; that is, he has abolished 
the difference between the unregenerate and the 
regenerate man. The will is in servitude through 
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sin; but Jonathan Edwards denies that man has 
freedom of will as a creature—which implies that 
he has no freedom after, any more than before, his 
regeneration. In like manner, man, through sin, 
has lost the knowledge of God; but, according to 
the teaching of Mansel, he never possessed that 
knowledge, and cannot attain it, though renewed 
through grace. It is true that he will never gain a 
knowledge of God till he is enlightened by the 
Holy Ghost. But we must not suppose, nor, indeed, 
are we accustomed to think, that the Holy Ghost 
endues the soul with new faculties; and, conse- 
quently, this power must belong to man as a 
rational creature. 

Disciple. The discussion has been of advantage 
to me, if it were only for the light I have received 
on this matter, though we have, perhaps, digressed 
a little from the subject. 

Teacher. We are all the time keeping to the 
subject; for no theology that excludes the doctrine 
of the atonement corresponds to the instinctive 
principles that exist in the human mind concerning 
God, concerning the law, and concerning the evil 
of sin. Such a theology does not, therefore, cor- 
respond to what man feels of his condition as a 
sinner. 


Disciple. I see only one objection. If these 
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principles exist in every man, how can so many 
men remain unconcerned in unbelief of the doctrine 
of the atonement ? 

Teacher. Can youexplain how so many believe, 
as a dogma, that God exists, and yet act as if they 
believed that there was no God? Though there 
are in the mind of man some reminiscences of the 
old path he travelled along in some primal state, 
he is now like a sheep that has gone astray and 
is wholly unable of itself to return. Nevertheless, 
when he stops to look around him, and to take 
thought, man feels that he is not where he ought 
to be; he knows that not one of all the ways in 
which false teachers lead him is the right way, and, 
though he is unable to deliver himself out of his 
wanderings, still, when he is led by the Holy Spirit 
to God and His plan of redemption, he knows that 
this is the way that leads to life. 

Disciple. What I desire more light upon is the 
connection between this and the doctrine of justi- 
fication. 

Teacher. When the rays of the Sunof Righteous- 
ness reach the heart, these principles in the mind 
become living feelings. The man feels that God 
exists—he feels that he is himself a sinner— 
he feels that the moral law exists, not as some 
mathematical truth, but as an immutable rule of 
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life to which his actions should conform. And 
these feelings sink deeper than the actions; they 
reach to the root of personality. The man before 
perceived that some of his actions were evil, but 
now he feels that his person is guilty, and that, 
consequently, he stands in need of a change of 
state in his relation to the law of God. This 
change, we maintain, is what the apostle means 
by the word “ justification.” 

Disciple. Proceed, if you please, to show the 
connection between this and the doctrine of the 
atonement. 

Teacher. If a man’s state is changed in his re- 
lation to the law, that must be brought about in one 
of two ways—either by works or by faith. But the- 
same light that reveals to him his guilty state: 
shows also that all his righteousnesses are but filthy 
rags. Nothing, therefore, remains for him but to 
rely on the same way of salvation by which others 
have been justified in all ages: “Being justified 
freely by his grace through the redemption that 
is in Christ Jesus: whom God hath set forth to 
be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to 
declare his righteousness for the remission of sins 
that are past, through the forbearance of God ; to 
declare, I say, at this time his righteousness: that 
he might be just, and the justifier of him which 

II 
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believeth in Jesus.” Justification is wrought 
through the atonement; and what justification is 
actually, that the atonement is meritoriously. If 
justification removes the condemnation actually, 
the atonement must do it meritoriously. If justi- 
fication changes the transgressor’s state in his re- 
lation to the law, the atonement must be merit 
in the eyes of the law on his behalf? If justification 
raises the guilty into a righteous state before God 
the atonement must satisfy all the demands of 
Divine righteousness. Our views of the atonement 
must correspond to our view of justification. If 
we deny that the atonement bears any relation to 
righteousness, we at once undermine the great 
doctrine of the Protestant Reformation. On the 
other hand, if we accept the doctrine of the 
Protestant Reformers respecting justification by 
faith, we are bound to concur in their views re- 
specting the nature of the atonement. 

Disciple. But how would you meet those who 
reject the doctrine of justification by faith ? 

Teacher. In that case we must fall back on the 
declaration of Scripture, and the deliverance of 
every man’s conscience respecting his state in the 
eyes of the law. For this reason the Apostle 
Paul begins his Epistle to the Romans by proving 
from the Scriptures of the Old Testament, and 
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from the light of nature, that every man—the Jew 
as well as the Gentile—is guilty before God ; and 
consequently that it is necessary to find some way 
to change his state through the merit of another. 
Those who reject the Protestant doctrine, and 
attach a different meaning to the word “ justifica- 
tion,’ at the same time, for the most part, confess 
that forgiveness is impossible without merit. But 
so long as the most heinous sins are in their sight 
no more than transgressions of some human ordin- 
ances, human merit suffices, In proportion as the 
evil of sin is felt in its relation to God will the 
necessity of a change of state before God be 
realized ; and our view of the nature and great- 
ness of this change will determine our judgment 
concerning the nature and greatness of the merit, 
by which the transgressor can be restored to peace 
with his Judge. 

Disciple. It is undeniable that this is the doc- 
trine of Paul, and I have often wondered that so 
many writers of ability in England should reject 
this doctrine, and yet profess to take the Bible as 
the rule of faith. If I had seen this in the writings 
of the Germans, it would not have appeared so 
strange. 

Teacher. And what seems at first sight more 
strange is that the keenest minds among the 
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Germans—who deny the full inspiration of the 
Bible—still hold this doctrine. Yet, on second 
thought, it is not so strange; for they have no wish 
to attack or defend a theological system. Their 
object is to find out the mind of the apostles in 
every verse, regardless of their consistency or agree- 
ment with recent theological views. One of the 
foremost in this class is De Wette, and his ex- 
position of the words, “the righteousness of God” 
(Rom. i. 17), is as follows: “The Greek word, as 
well as the Hebrew, sometimes denotes virtue or 
piety, which men possess or seek ; sometimes it 
has an imputative meaning, and: denotes deliver- 
ance from condemnation—that is, justification. The 
latter signification is the most usual in the writings 
of Paul ; ‘ righteousness’ is what is righteous before 
God (Rom. ii. 13), the effect of His legal justifying 
judgment, or the result of imputation (Rom. iv. 5). 
It is true that the supposition may be made that 
a man attains justification by keeping the law ; 
in that case his righteousness would be ‘his own 
righteousness’ (Rom. x. 3), ‘the righteousness of 
the law’ (Phil. iii. 9). But it is impossible for him 
to attain righteousness of his own, so as to render 
him acceptable before God (Rom. iii. 21 ; Gal. ii. 16). 
The Jews not only did not keep the law (Rom. 
ili. Q-19), but could not keep it (Rom. vii. 7, &c.) ; 
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and the Gentiles in like manner have exposed 
themselves to the wrath of God (Rom. i. 24-32). 
God has ordained that all should be shut up in dis- 
obedience. If man, then, from being unrighteous 
is to become righteous, that cannot be except by 
the grace of God, namely, by God’s declaring him 
righteous, accounting him just, justifying him 
(Rom. iii. 24; Gal. iii. 8). The Greek word trans- 
lated ‘to justify’ signifies, not only negatively Zo, 
set free, like the Hebrew word in Exod. xxiii. 7 ; 
Isa. v. 23; Rom. ii. 13; but also positively Zo 
declare righteous; but not to make righteous by 
transmitting or communicating the moral power 
from which perfect morality springs. The correct 
meaning of ‘justification’ is the one adopted by 
the Protestant theologians, who understood it in a 
forensic sense; that is, as the result of imputation. 
God justifies for the sake of Christ (Rom. iii. 22, 
&c.), on the condition of faith in Him as Mediator. 
The result of His justification is righteousness of 
faith ; and, because it is given freely, it is the 
righteousness of God or from God (Phil. iii. 9). 
So Chrysostom, Riickert, Reiche, Meyer. This 
justification is certainly an objective act of God; 
but it must be received also inwardly, because the 
condition is inward. It includes deliverance from 
euilt and peace of conscience, which are attained 
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through faith in the grace of God in Christ ; the 
same disposition of mind which would be proper 
to a perfectly righteous man, if such there were ; in 
other words, the mind is in harmony and peace 
with God. Every exposition is erroneous that 
leaves out the fact of imputation.” On the word 
“ faith,” in the same verse, he says’: OF aith is trust, 
that is—1. The acceptance of any truth in full 
trust in respect to knowledge; that is, conviction. 
2. The reliance of the mind in full trust in respect 
to feeling. Here it is to be taken more especially 
in the latter sense, trust reposed in the grace of 
God in Christ, calming the mind and freeing it 
from all guilt—especially, trust in the atoning 
death of Christ. With this is connected—not by 
the meaning of the word, but by the idea of un- 
conditional trust which shuts out every exception— 
humility of mind in full renunciation of every 
merit on the part of the man himself, and re- 
cognition of his own unworthiness and need of 
salvation.” 

Disciple. 1 do not remember that I ever heard 
a more clear and comprehensive exposition of the 
doctrine of justification ; and still in some English 
publications we find these authors ranked among 
infidels, while Paley, and similar authors, in whom 
there is not an atom ofthe substance of the 
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gospel, are praised to the skies. If some writers 
in Germany attach too little value to the letter of 
Scripture, do not many writers in our country, by 
exalting the letter, fail to reach the spirit of the 
Bible? And do not those who admire the latter 
class of writers, and disparage the former, show 
that they value the letter above the spirit? I have 
more than once seen men in England endeavour- 
ing to create a prejudice in this way against 
authors who were more evangelical than them- 
selves. What is this but blind religious bigotry, 
accompanied, possibly, by some desire to show that 
they also know something of the theology of the 
age? Excuse me if I speak too boldly; but 
hypocrisy and dishonesty of this kind are in- 
tolerable. 

Teacher. You need not apologize at all; for 
there is too much truth in what you say, and, 
though you may be driving at too quick a pace, it 
is excusable in a young man. A great number of 
the best known theological writers of this country 
have confined their attention almost entirely to the 
casquet and neglected its contents, while many on 
the Continent, who are more careless of the casquet, 
succeed in getting at the pearls within. But the 
best and only safe thing in this matter, also, is 
to combine the two excellences ; for if the casquet 
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be broken, the contents will scarcely be very safe. 
If you were to read several books published in our 
days, in this country and in America, you would 
see how difficult it is to preserve the spirit of the 
Bible, when the letter is lost. The old terms, 
inspiration, atonement, justification, regeneration, 
sanctification, &c., are used, but are emptied of all 
real meaning. By contempt of the letter these 
writers have turned the spirit into mere letter, 
and however much they insist on the necessity of 
getting to the substance within, when we examine 
what is left, we find nothing but a semblance, to 
deceive the ignorant. It is not merely in her dress, 
but in her voice and countenance, that Duessa is 
able to imitate Una. 

Disceple. But you remember that Duessa, by 
imitating Una, seduced the Red Cross Knight to 
forsake her for a time. Such is Spencer’s story. 
And are we not in danger of wresting the meaning 
and rejecting what is true in the writings of the 
present age, from antipathy to what is erroneous? 

Teacher. That is possible, and I would not wish 
to speak slightingly of men like Neander and De 
Wette, who were, through every error, searching 
for the truth and becoming more and more 
evangelical to the end of their lives. No expositor 
strives or succeeds more than De Wette to enter 
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into the true meaning of every verse, and no one 
can on just grounds complain that any prejudice 
hinders him from seeing the apostle’s meaning in 
his discussion of justification by faith. 

Disciple. So far no difficulty presents itself in 
our path. It is evident that justification raises 
man into a new state in his relation to the law, so 
that the law regards him henceforth as a perfectly 
righteous person, and it is equally evident that this 
is brought about through the merit of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But, though we grant that the doc- 
trine of justification proves the necessity of merit 
in the atonement, it does not follow that justifi- 
cation proves suretyship; at any rate, this has not 
yet appeared. 

Teacher. You forget that we have already ob- 
served that the notion of merit in the atonement 
includes the principle of suretyship. Still, it 
would perhaps be advantageous to examine more 
particularly the question of suretyship in connec- 
tion with the doctrine of justification, And for 
this purpose we shall inquire more minutely than 
before what justification is: “Even as David also 
describeth the blessedness of the man, unto whom 
God imputeth righteousness without works, saying, 
Blessed are they whose iniquities are forgiven, and 
whose sins are covered” (Rom. iv. 6-8). “ Who 
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shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect ? It 
is God that justifieth. Who is he that condemneth?” 
(Rom. viii. 33, 34.) “To wit, that God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing 
their trespasses unto them” (2 Cor. v.19). It is 
evident that forgiveness is not all that is referred 
to in these verses. Sin is covered, sin is not 
imputed, the sinner is raised into a state in which 
no one can lay anything to his charge. Forgive- 
ness has reference to the acts of the sinner, and 
justification has reference to his person ; but, in- 
asmuch as the act cannot be separated from the 
person, forgiveness ought not to be separated from 
justification. The only way to preserve the immu- 
tability of the law in forgiving is by justifying. Man 
must obtain forgiveness, because he has sinned ; 
but he must be justified, because the law is immu- 
tably holy. The law cannot set any one free that 
is arraigned before it, except by receiving proof 
that he is perfectly righteous ; and no proof avails 
which is not founded on truth, for the law of God 
admits no subterfuge, and it cannot proclaim the 
unrighteous righteous any more than it can pro- 
claim the righteous unrighteous. Consequently, a 
plan must be found to make the unrighteous 
righteous, not, indeed, righteous in principle, which 
is regeneration ; but, nevertheless, truly righteous 
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as to his state in relation to the law, as righteous 
as if he had never sinned. Where can such a plan 
be found? How can the transgressor be justified 
on righteous grounds? No answer can be found, 
except in one book, in which “the righteousness of 
God without the law is manifested, being witnessed 
by the law and the prophets; even the righteous- 
ness of God which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
all and upon all them that believe: for there is no 
difference.” In this plan, the law, which requires 
perfection, proclaims the sinner perfectly righteous; 
and, consequently, we must believe that there is so 
close a connection between what the Lord Jesus 
did and suffered when He was here upon earth and 
those that believe in Him, that their state in the 
sight of the law henceforth is the same as if they 
had died in His death, and had risen in His 
resurrection. 

Disciple. You said that the sinner was made 
righteous. Is he not rather accounted righteous 
in justification ? 

Teacher. This is what Paul says: “For as by 
one man’s disobedience many were made sinners, 
so by the obedience of one shall many be made 
righteous.” And another passage is still stronger: 
“For he hath made him to be sin for us, who knew 
no sin; that we might be made the righteousness of 
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God in him.” It is of importance for us to under- 
stand that the great act of justification raises the 
sinner into a really righteous state ; nevertheless, 
we must remember, as De Wette remarks, that this 
of itself does not include the transmission or com- 
munication of a holy nature, though that of 
necessity follows. : 

Disciple. But you do not object to our saying 
that he is justified by the imputation of Christ’s 
righteousness ? | 

Teacher. By no means; and I have no objec- 
tion to the other expression, “accounting righteous.” 
I trust that Iam not so presumptuous as to find 
fault with words that have been consecrated by 
religious feeling, even though they may not occur 
in the Bible; and for these two expressions there 
certainly is Scriptural authority in the verse, “Even 
as David also describeth the blessedness of the man 
unto whom God imputeth righteousness,” Prob- 
ably the meaning is “account righteous” ; but that 
implies the imputation of the righteousness of 
Christ. The word “imputation” is necessary in 
order to show that it is not by his own righteous- 
ness a man is justified. At the same time, I am 
not willing to rest in the weakest expressions, 
without ever having recourse to the stronger 
ones. However precious the thought that Christ’s 
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righteousness is imputed to us, the Bible goes 
further than even this, and declares that the be- 
lievers in Christ are in union with Him, as the 
branches are in the tree, that they are members 
of His body, of His flesh, and of His bones. 
This union exists in reality. It is the cause of 
justification. Many, not understanding this, have 
failed to find the doctrine of justification in the 
Gospel of John. Because believers are in Christ, 
there is to them no condemnation. They are 
the righteousness of God because they are in Him. 
But if this actual union between them and Christ 
is the cause of their justification, there must be 
some cause that brings them into this union. 
They had at one time strayed from the system in 
which they had been placed by their Creator, and 
now they have returned, and revolve in their proper 
orbit. Now, the question is, whether it is the 
attraction of the sun that has influenced them, 
or their attraction that has influenced the sun. 
In other words, is it from them or from Christ 
that this actual union originates? But justification 


by faith, according to the argument of Paul, pre-’ 


supposes salvation of grace. Consequently, some 
prior union existed as a cause of the actual 
union. In all the Creator’s work we see that all the 
parts in union with each other compose one whole. 
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The deeper we search into the history of the world, 
the more evident it is that all events are linked 
together as causes and effects, and that the whole 
is under the government of an infinitely wise mind. 
Now, is it in the highest only of all the works of 
God that all the parts are not in union with each 
other? On the contrary, we are bound to believe 
that the actual union between Christ and the 
Church, which takes place at some definite period 
in the history of every man that is saved, when he 
believes in the Saviour, is but part of some one 
perfect system, which includes all the dispensations 
of the covenant of grace, and of which the great 
fact of the atonement is the centre. In this manner 
Paul conceived all the system as one indissoluble 
whole. He regarded the death of Christ for us as 
an atonement, and our death to sin in justification, 
to be united to each other as cause and effect. It 
is evident that the sixth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans refers to our death to sin in justifi- 
cation; for the apostle not only connects it with 
the death of Christ to sin, but also institutes a 
comparison between them. The force of the 
argument depends on our understanding the ex- 
pression in this sense. In virtue of the death of 
Christ we die to the power and dominion of sin 
in justification, and in virtue of His resurrection, as 
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a necessary consequence, we too arise to a life of 
sanctification. “For if we have been platted 
together in the likeness of his death, we shall 
be also in the likeness of his resurrection: knowing 
this, that our old man is crucified with him, that 
the body of sin might be destroyed, that henceforth 
we should not serve sin. For he that is dead is 
‘freed from sin. Now if we be dead with Christ, 
we believe that we shall also live with him: know- 
ing that Christ, being raised from the dead, dieth 
no more ; death hath no more dominion over him. 
For in that he died, he died unto sin once: but 
in that he liveth, he liveth unto God. Likewise 
reckon ye also yourselves to be dead indeed unto 
sin, but alive unto God through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” Inhis later Epistles the apostle enters more 
fully into this subject, and brings out more of its 
riches. It would assist us to follow his argument if 
we divide it into two parts. /7zrstly, the apostle 
describes the Church as in Christ before its several 
members are brought into union with Him by faith. 
It was impossible to use a stronger term to set 
forth the union between them and Him as their 
covenant head and representative; and, indeed, 
strictly speaking, the word wxzon is too weak, for 
they are zz Him. There is an important differ- 
ence between their being in Him as their represen- 
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tative and their being in Him through faith: 
nevertheless they are in Him really, and not as 
a mere figure of speech, from eternity; they are 
in Him in the highest sense that they can be in 
Him, before they themselves come into existence. 
“ According as he hath chosen us in him before 
the foundation of the world, that we should be 
holy and without blame before him in love” 
(Eph. i. 4). I cannot do better than read you a 
part of Ellicott’s exposition of this verse: “ ép 
avT® is not for 8 adtod or ets avtov, but, as 
Olshausen correctly and profoundly explains it, 
‘7n f1im’—in Christ, as the head and represen- 
tative of spiritual, as Adam was the representative 
of natural, humanity.” Again, “In whom we have 
obtained an inheritance, being predestinated accord- 
ing to the purpose of him who worketh all things 
after the counsel of his own will” (Eph. i. 11), 
[The Revised Version renders it: “In whom also we 
were made a heritage.”] It is but fair to note that 
Howson and Conybeare defend the rendering of 
the English Authorized Version ; but Ellicott pre- 
fers the meaning which is conveyed by the Welsh 
translation : “ We were also chosen as his inherit- 
ance,” and he understands the words [cf. verse 4] 
as referring to what the saints are in Christ before 
they themselves come into being. I commend the 
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verse to your notice for investigation, but I do not 
build my argument upon either of the two mean- 
ings, since there is a doubt which of the two is 
correct. Let us, therefore, proceed to the considera- 
tion of another verse, as to the meaning of which 
there can be no doubt: “Who hath saved us, and 
called us with an holy calling, not according to our 
works, but according to his own purpose and grace, 
which was given us in Christ Jesus before the world 
began” (2 Tim. i.9). Secondly, the saints receive 
their being as saints in Christ. In Him they are 
justified ; in Him they are regenerated ; in Him 
they receive every spiritual blessing: “To the 
praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath 
made us accepted in the beloved; in whom we 
have redemption through his blood, the forgiveness 
of sins, according to the riches of his grace” 
(Eph. i. 6, 7). “But God, who is rich in mercy, for 
his great love wherewith he loved us, even when 
we were dead in sins, hath quickened us together 
with Christ—by grace ye are saved—and hath 
raised us up together, and made us sit together in 
heavenly places in Christ Jesus” (Eph. ii. 4-6). 
It is not easy to determine to what time the 
apostle more especially refers in these verses ; but 
that does not affect the argument, for, whatever 
view be adopted, everybody must acknowledge 
I2 
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that there is here so close a relation between 
Christ and His people, that their quickening is 
contained in His quickening, as truly as if the two 
facts occurred simultaneously. They are quickened 
with Christ, they are risen with Christ, and they 
are made to sit, together with Christ, because all 
this takes place in Christ Jesus. This union is a 
union of life, and, consequently, it is the whole 
that gives being to every part, and not the parts 
that give being to the whole; just as the tree 
produces the branches, and not the branches the 
tree. Taking the verses we cited in connection 
with each other, we infer that the root of this 
union is deeper than time or place, though it 
necessarily springs up in time and place. But it 
cannot spring up without a sufficient cause, and 
that cause is the death of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Inasmuch as the corn of wheat has fallen into the 
sround and died, it shall bring forth much fruit. 
Disciple. One result of the whole discussion 
upon my mind is to deepen my belief in the 
inspiration of the Bible. This thought sounds like 
some deep chord underneath, and in harmony with 
all that is said. By this time I almost think the 
internal evidence is after all the strongest. Hereis 
revealed a plan which man by his own wisdom could 
never have conceived. It is clear that it is not the 
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product of the Jewish imagination, for to the Jews 
it was an offence ; and it is equally clear that no 
inquiring Greek discovered it, for to the Greeks it 
was foolishness. Yet we find that this is the only 
plan which is in harmony with the instinctive 
impressions that exist in the mind of every man 
respecting the evil of sin and his lost condition. 
Not to speak of the demands of the law of God, 
no other plan supplies the need of man and answers 
the questions of his conscience. Whatever some 
philosophers may say, we feel that there is an 
essential difference between sin and holiness. We 
feel that sin is evil in itself, and that holiness is 
good in itself. We feel that sin in itself deserves 
punishment. To deny this is the same as to deny 
that there is conscience in man. When I read or 
hear of some heinous crime, I wish the transgressor 
to be punished, and it angers me to be told that 
he has escaped. This appears to me a healthy 
feeling, implanted in me by the Creator, and I 
would not for anything lose it, in spite of all the 
preaching nowadays of the gospel of treacle, as 
Carlyle calls it, which has made one unwholesome 
mixture of good and evil, having more pity on 
evildoers than on the poor, and attempting to 
sweep all punishments out of the world. I speak 
strongly because I am conscious of having been 
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injured by this doctrine, and I conscientiously 
believe you ought to write against it. Unhealthy 
sentimentalism of this sort is at the root of most 
of the opposition shown in our days to the doctrine 
of eternal punishment, the manifestations under the 
Old Testament of God’s hatred of sin, and the 
doctrine of the atonement as it is related to 
righteousness, But, as Socrates observes in the 
Phaedo, that pleasure and pain are like two bodies 
meeting in one head, so that the one cannot be 
without the other ; in the same way, with greater 
propriety, it may be said that love of holiness and 
hatred of sin are inseparable. Sincere hatred of 
the evil obliges us to love the good, and sincere 
love of the good necessitates our hating the evil. 
Now, if this principle be admitted, I fail to see how 
it is possible to reject the conclusions for which you 
contend. Our conscience declares that sin ought 
to be punished; consequently, no theory can satisfy 
the conscience which does not teach that. The 
merited punishment has been suffered by another 
Person, who stands in so close a relation to us, that 
His sufferings answer the same purpose in view of 
the principles of righteousness, and, as a conse- 
quence, produce the same effect of appeasing the 
conscience, as if we had suffered the punishment 
ourselves—a Person in virtue of our relation to 
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whom we are raised into a perfectly righteous state : 
“Therefore, being justified by faith, we have 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Peace of conscience undoubtedly is meant here, 
and if the commentators had but borne this in 
mind, they would not have objected so generally 
to the reading of the oldest manuscripts, “ Let us 
have peace towards God.” As you have observed, 
we cannot comprehend this relation between Christ 
and His people; but that only proves that the 
revelation of such a doctrine is of God. 

Teacher. IJ heartily agree with every word you 
say. But I must also confess that, after hearing 
you, I am grieved you did not permit yourself to 
speak more freely and fully during the whole dis- 
cussion. 

Disciple. It was not easy for me to do so, for it 
is the present discussion that has given me most 
light on these questions, and shown me their 
exceeding importance. I trust you will have no 
reason to think that, after once beginning, I be- 
come too talkative. But I incline to believe that 
the same principles may be seen in human laws as 
are imprinted upon the conscience of every man. 
It is obvious that every government, to ensure its 
own stability, must rest on what is moral rather 
than on what is physical, on the feeling of justice 
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in the minds of the subjects rather than on armed 
hosts. Every command of the government also 
must be based upon justice, or else it will be short- 
lived ; and so it is not government that creates 
justice, but justice that creates government. But 
no government can exist without penalties for 
disobedience to the laws, and these penalties, again, 
must rest on justice. It is not because the law has 
appointed a penalty that punishment ought to be 
administered, but it is because punishment ought to 
be administered that every righteous law prescribes 
the punishment. So far there is no difficulty ; but 
I do not see so clearly how to advance further. 
Although there are instinctive convictions in the 
mind that sin ought to be punished, and though we 
see these convictions embodied in civil laws, there 
is in us, on the other hand, some feeling of the 
great duty of forgiveness. We are continually 
taught in the New Testament to forgive men their 
trespasses ; and we also know that pardon is in 
certain circumstances granted by civil governments. 
It is, therefore, not surprising that some men 
raise the objection that it is reasonable to think 
God will forgive without an atonement. 

Teacher. To forgive each other is our undoubted 
duty, and we shall understand this duty in its 
fullest extent without inquiring at present how far 
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human forgiveness resembles Divine forgiveness. 
We also believe that this is a proof of the readiness 
of God to forgive. But over against this we hold 
the other truth—that sin ought to be punished ; 
and we must believe that this truth also is based 
upon some attribute in the Divine nature. It is a 
question whether the former is an innate conviction 
in the human mind, but the latter certainly is. Where 
there is no fixed government the punishment is 
generally administered by persons in their individual 
capacity. But, since this leads to disorder, and 
since the administration of punishment requires 
power, men feel the necessity of some kind of civil 
government to defend their persons and property, 
and to maintain what they consider justice by 
punishing transgressors. Nevertheless, as you 
observed, justice is not founded upon government, 
but government upon justice. The principles of 
justice existed before, and the duty of the govern- 
ment is to act as these principles demand. But 
you were not quite so correct in saying that human 
governments pardon. It is true that in certain 
cases they dispense what they call pardon, but this 
pardon presupposes that the condemned person is 
innocent, or that his guilt is doubtful. They some- 
times also forgive persons who have been guilty of 
rebellion, when there is reason to suppose that they 
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acted from principle. But to pardon a transgressor 
as such—that is, to pardon in the proper sense of 
the word—is not supposed to be within the province 
of any earthly government, and to permit such a 
thing would tend, so far as that act reaches, to 
make the law of none effect. It is the imperfection 
inseparable from every human administration of 
justice that has caused governments to reserve for 
themselves the right to pardon, that they may 
rectify injustice when the innocent happens to be 
condemned, but not that they may remit the 
punishment in any case whatever against the 
demands of justices The purpose and the duty of 
government in its relation to crime is to administer 
punishment, and if the government is a righteous 
government, every punishment is an exponent of 
the instinctive feeling of every rational creature. 
Now, here are two principles, each as important as 
the other. On the one hand, we have the duty of 
forgiving men their trespasses ; on the other hand, 
the duty of punishing the transgressor. They seem 
to be irreconcilable, and for that reason men, as 
a rule, separate them, and assign the duty of 
punishing to the government. But God is one, 
and cannot transfer the administration of His 
righteousness to any other. He—who is full of 
pardoning mercy—is the one who must also, from . 
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a necessity of nature, punish sin. There must, 
then, be some mode of uniting the two principles 
in their operation, and of bringing mercy and 
righteousness together in the same act. But how 
it is possible to forgive without contravening 
righteousness, and how it is possible to administer 
justice upon the guilty without excluding pardon, 
are questions that admit of no other answer than 
the one given in the Bible. In the Divine revela- 
tion we find the two principles perfectly combined 
in justification by faith. Since the guilty is set 
free, all the pardoning mercy of God finds room to 
act towards him ; but, inasmuch as he is set free by 
being justified, the act of administering pardon is 
an administration of justice. When the sinner 
places his confidence in forgiveness without atone- 
ment, he contradicts the strong conviction of his 
conscience, that sin ought to be punished, and the 
thought of God’s justice must cause him continual 
dread ; but when he trusts to the plan of justifica- 
tion by faith, he may calmly ask, “Who shall lay 
anything to the charge of God’s elect ? It is God 
that justifieth.” There is nothing similar to this in 
human governments, and there could not be in the 
Divine government, except for the infinite mystery 
of the atonement. Men forgive when they cannot 
justify, and when they justify there is no room for 
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forgiveness. But in the atonement pardon and 
justification are met together. God forgives wholly 
and for ever, because He justifies ; and He justifies 
the ungodly by. making them accepted in the 
Beloved. 


CHAPRLERS VILE 


ISCIPLE. It is a strong argument for the 
correctness of the evangelical views of the 
atonement and justification that the same objec- 
tions are made against them which the apostle 
foresaw would be made against the doctrine he 
maintained, namely, that it leads men to live in 
sin, that grace may abound. 

Teacher. And it is very strange that intelligent 
men, who profess to believe the Bible, continue to 
raise this objection, though the apostle shows 
clearly that this is the only doctrine that tends 
to produce a sanctifying influence upon the mind. 

Disciple. I could not but wonder that a man 
of Hallam’s keenness should betray the folly of 
a child in his attempt to criticize the doctrines 
of the Protestant Reformation. It is strange that 
common sense, not to speak of reverence for the 
Bible, did not preserve him from such shameful 
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errors. If he had only observed facts, he might 
have seen that the countries which have accepted 
the doctrines of the Reformation are the most 
moral. But it is evident that the critics of the 
last generation were too small to see true great- 
ness in religion or literature. The writers of the 
Edinburgh Review would not allow that there was 
_any poetry in the works of Wordsworth, and every- 
thing resembling evangelical religion was the object 
of their greatest hatred and contempt. They re- 
garded mankind as machines that worked according 
to immutable rules, and for that reason there was 
no room for the power of life in their system. 
Hallam, I presume, belonged to this school. The 
same spirit is perceptible in the writings of Sir 
William Hamilton, who displays on every occasion 
his enmity to Luther. I am sometimes disposed 
to think no one can understand true greatness 
unless he has in him not a little of the poet. At 
least, I have observed that all those authors who 
are able to sympathize with life exhibit a large 
amount of the poetical spirit in their writings. 
Teacher. I do not know much about the poet- 
ical spirit of which you speak; but as to Hallam 
and the Edinburgh Review, your strictures are 
perfectly just. At the same time, in speaking of 
the critics of the last generation, you ought to 
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have made some exceptions, This kingdom was 
sinking deeper and deeper in infidelity and indif- 
ference up to the time of the Methodist Revival, 
and in saying Methodist Revival I have no wish 
to restrict the name to any particular sect. This 
revival before long spread among some of the great 
men of the kingdom ; but though Cowper, who 
was a poet of real genius, spoke out in its defence, 
the world of literature for a long period either 
looked down upon it with contempt or else pre- 
tended not to see it. The first to overcome the 
prejudice of the literary world, and to draw the 
attention of the thinkers of the age to evangelical 
doctrines, was Coleridge ; and now, for some years, 
the Edinburgh Review has paid them homage. 
Nevertheless, as a rule, put not your trust in critics 
and philosophers, any more than in princes, The 
roots of true religion strike downwards. | 

Disciple. But it is a satisfaction to see the 
greatest minds in every age doing homage to the 
Bible. Perhaps I ought not to have said “homage,” 
inasmuch as the highest intellects need not bow 
to enter the portals of Scripture. Yet Scripture 
itself speaks of humility as a necessary qualifica- 
tion. 

Teacher. It is indispensable for all, and not 
more so for the strongest minds than for the 
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weakest. But, inasmuch as many still reject the 
Bible altogether, let us briefly consider whether 
another plan can be found to reform the world. 
Leaving out of consideration the doctrine of the 
atonement and all the teachings of Scripture, we 
meet them on their own ground. All agree with 
us that the subject we have now in hand is of 
vital importance. All do not acknowledge the 
necessity of justification, but all confess that the 
world is evil, and that we ought to endeavour to 
amend it. Perhaps some would be unwilling to 
call this amendment sanctification ; but we shall 
not contend for words, and therefore we shall say 
that there is need of elevating, refining, or renewing 
the nature of man. Here we all meet for the 
same purpose, and set about the same work. 
Since the question is now brought to a practical 
issue, it will not be so difficult to see what plan 
is the best. The question is, What is the most 
effective remedy to make the world better? It 
is acknowledged on all hands that it has degene- 
rated, or at least that it is still far from what it 
ought to be; and the subject of ‘our investiga- 
tion is the way to reform it. Examine the 
different plans recommended by different classes 
of men. Some have a high opinion of civil laws. 
They mean to put down every evil by force of 
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law. This is the method usually proposed by 
Socialists on the Continent, and there are many 
of like spirit in this country. What think you 
of civil laws as a means to reform the world? 

Disciple. As we are arguing with men who do 
not accept the Bible, it would probably be useless 
for us to remark that a perfect law failed to reform 
the Jewish nation. But we may find evidences of 
the same thing in our own country. When we 
read the history of Great Britain we perceive that 
laws have failed to improve the people, even in 
their worldly circumstances; and it is now gene- 
rally acknowledged that the less the government 
interferes with the circumstances of the subjects 
the better. Supply and demand naturally regulate 
each other, and when the government attempts 
to control prices it only checks trade and intro- 
duces confusion. If, then, it fails in so small a 
matter, how can we expect it to succeed in bringing 
into order the thoughts of men? Moreover, if 
rulers undertake to reform the subjects, who will 
reform the rulers? 

Teacher. You will have to wait long for an 
answer. But perhaps one additional remark is 
necessary. Nothing is more certain than the fact 
that laws are ineffective to improve men’s circum- 
stances ; but we must not conclude from this that 
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it is not the duty of individuals to help their 
neighbours in their endeavour to better their cir- 
cumstances, It is here both sides are in error— 
the one in seeking to regulate every circumstance 
by law, the other in advocating complete non- 
interference. Though a law can effect but little, 
individual effort can change the face of an entire 
district. There is more power in the mind of one 
man than in all the laws of the world. But since 
you will not have civil law, let us seek some other 
plan. There is much agitation in our days on the 
subject of secular education. What if every child 
could be taught grammar and algebra? What if 
everybody could be made familiar with astronomy, 
so that they could tell at once the distance from 
the earth to the sun, and from the sun to all the 
planets? And what if they could repeat the names 
of every king and queen that ever reigned, together 
with the dates of their coronation—do you not 
suppose this would reform the world ? 

Disciple. Your question is a better answer than 
anything I can say. 

Teacher. At first I had no intention of speak- 
ing ironically, though I must confess my last 
question bordered upon it. I simply mentioned, 
in the largest sense, some of the subjects that are 
and must be taught in day schools, and if they 
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cannot be named in connection with the refor- 
mation of the world without an appearance of 
sarcasm, the fault lies not with me, but with 
those who claim for them an influence which they 
do not possess. I would not be behind any one 
in enthusiasm for education, and the evil is not 
in education, but in those who take advantage of 
the necessity for secular education to abolish, if 
they can, all knowledge of God and the other 
world.. No one does too much for secular educa- 
tion; but we all do too little for religious educa- 
tion, and some oppose it with all their power. 

Disciple. The reason is obvious; this world is 
more important in the eyes of most men than 
eternity. There is, moreover, in many places 
greater enmity to the ministry of the gospel than 
you think. This is easily seen, if you only 
notice how much stronger is the desire to secure 
education for everybody rather than for ministers 
of the gospel. What can be the reason except 
enmity to the ministry ? 

Teacher. I must say that I believe you are 
now mistaken. But even if there were some men 
of the type you describe, that would be no reason 
why we should be, as they are, guilty of trying to 
disparage the one in order to exalt the other. 
Secular education is a valuable piece of machinery, 
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the most valuable of all; but it is nothing more, 
and the power must be found outside it to govern 
it and make it a blessing to the nation. 

Disciple. If general education, then, does not 
answer the purpose, it is useless to examine the 
merits of the various forms of philosophy, that are 
promulgated as the infallible means to reform 
mankind without the aid of the Christian religion ; 
such as the Positive Philosophy, and the like ; for 
they are based upon the supposition that every 
evil may be expelled from the world almost, 
if not altogether, by means of secular education 
alone. 

Teacher. All these writers, that propose to re- 
form the world by the force of reason and human 
culture, without the aid of Divine revelation, take 
for granted that the world started from a state of 
barbarism, and that it has gradually raised itself 
to its present condition. But this is quite contrary 
to fact, for it is certain that mankind possessed a 
higher degree of knowledge about five thousand 
years ago than they do at present in any country, 
that is not indebted to the Bible for its religious 
education. The tendency of human nature is to 
degenerate; and that will be its fate, unless it 
receives continual renovation from without. 

Disciple. lf this could be proved, it would be 
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enough to undermine some of the strongholds of 
infidelity. But I must confess that I find myself 
involved in thick darkness when I endeavour to 
investigate the mental condition of the different 
nations anterior to the historical era. Some attri- 
bute all kinds of excellence in knowledge to the 
old Druids; but what evidence is there of that, 
except some obscure traditions, which, in all pro- 
bability, came into existence in later ages? The 
Greek philosophers are said to have received their 
ideas from some more ancient philosophy ; but, 
when we go in search of that philosophy, it dis- 
appears in mist and darkness. I am aware that 
very remarkable works of great age exist among 
the Hindoos, but their age cannot be anything 
like five thousand years. 

Teacher. I was now referring to a period long 
before the oldest works among the Hindoos were 
composed, before the Greeks became a nation, 
and before the Druids crossed over into Britain. 
And, still, the fact is as certain as any recorded 
in history. The evidences for it are not ancient 
traditions handed down by historians, nor old 
monumental inscriptions. If all history and every 
monument were destroyed, this proof would re- 
main; for it is stamped upon the languages that 
are now spoken by the principal nations of the 
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world. From a comparison of different languages, 
we find, beyond all doubt, that the Hindoos, the 
Celts, the Greeks, the Latins, the Teutons, and 
the Slavs have been at one time a single nation, 
speaking the same tongue. These include almost 
all the inhabitants of India and Europe, and are 
together called Indo-Europeans, or Aryans. Now, 
this is the proof of which I was speaking. It is 
evident that these nations separated from each 
other at some far distant period, many ages before 
any portion of the history or poetry, that we now 
possess, was ever written. But, in all the Indo- 
European languages, we meet with a large number 
of words expressing the profoundest thought, that 
the human mind can attain: and those, generally, 
showing, by their similarity in the various lan- 
guages, that they have a common origin. They 
must, therefore, have possessed these words, sub- 
stantially the same as they are now, before they 
separated, or they could not be so similar in the 
different languages; and if they had the words, 
they must also have possessed ideas corresponding 
to them. You perceive that this proof rests not on 
tradition, but on perfect certainty ; and it shows, 
beyond all doubt, that it is folly to speak of the 
growth of the human mind and the progress of 
the world, apart from the Bible. 
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Disciple. It appears that we must after all turn 
to the Book. National laws and secular education 
include every human method, but they altogether 
fail to reach the heart. Some means must be 
found to change the principles, to convert the 
soul, to purify the fountain of life; and we have 
not yet heard of anything able to effect this, 
except the Bible. ; 

Teacher. Wad we no indubitable proof of the 
divinity or of the truth of the Bible, common sense 
demands that we should act in this matter as we 
do in all others, namely, by making use of the 
most likely means, even though we were not per- 
fectly sure they would answer the purpose. Our 
wisdom and duty is to employ the best remedy 
we have, till a better is pointed out. But the re- 
sults, which the Bible has already produced, prove 
its divinity ; and no better means can ever be 
discovered, because nothing greater, than is con- 
tained in the Bible, can be revealed to sanctify 
the human mind. Henceforth, we shall take for 
eranted that this question is settled. We before 
agreed with our opponents respecting the object, 
but disagreed as to the means. But now we have 
come to the conclusion not only that the object 
ought to be the improvement of the world, but 
also that the Bible is the best means to attain 
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that object. We have, in future, chiefly to do with 
those, who accept the Bible as the Word of God, 
or, at least, as the best book, that has yet appeared 
to bring the world into order. But here again, as 
you know, there is great difference of opinion. 
Some accept the moral precepts, but reject the 
doctrines ; others accept some of the doctrines, but 
reject the history. Some reject the doctrine of 
the atonement altogether, others accept it in part, 
while others, again, regard the atonement as the 
soul of Divine revelation. But, before we proceed 
further, a general glance at all these parties will 
enable us to see that there is one subject, which, 
as a line of separation, divides them into two 
classes ; and that subject is the place assigned in 
their systems to good works. One class holds 
that we must win heaven by works, There is a 
difference of opinion, again, in this class; for some 
exclude the atonement altogether, while others 
regard good works as the basis of acceptance in 
connection with the atonement; but they all agree 
that the sinner’s acceptance as righteous before 
God depends upon his own works. This is the 
doctrine, which, in their opinion, assigns sufficient 
prominence and importance to good works. They 
contend that the others disparage practical holi- 
ness ; and, for this reason, they denounce Luther 
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and the rest of the Protestant Reformers. What 
reply would you make to their objections ? 
Disciple. No better reply is needed than that of 
Coleridge in his Azds to Reflection. Expectation 
of a reward is an encouragement to perform any 
service ; but, if we understood that the service was 
performed solely for the sake of the reward, that 
would inevitably render it less acceptable. So, it 
is they who depreciate good works, and not we. 
They would reduce good works into the obedience 
of a servant, whilst we maintain that good works 
are necessary as part of the obedience of sons. 
Teacher. Or, suppose that one man strives to 
become a scholar for reward, or for the honour of 
it, while another loves knowledge for its own sake, 
and learns for the sake of learning—whether of the 
two sets the higher value on knowledge, and is 
likely to attain the fullest and most profound 
learning? We, by no means, exclude the reward, 
nor suppose that any one, in this life, can be so 
perfect that it will not be expedient for him often 
to have respect unto the recompense of the reward. 
At the same time, there is such a thing as love of 
holiness, Some have a holy disposition, and love 
heaven no less as a holy than as a happy place. 
To them happiness is identical with holiness. 
Their idea of heaven is so exalted that they do 
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not presume to think they can win it. So ex- 
alted are their conceptions of the moral law that 
they perceive blemishes in their best performances. 
And still, their love of holiness is so intense that 
they strive after it every day of their lives, though 
they fail to attain it as they would. Is it not 
strange that any one should charge such men with 
disparaging morality and holiness? 

Disciple. In the same way, the Pharisees cried 
out against Christ and His disciples, that they set 
aside the law and slighted what they were pleased 
to call holiness. 

Teacher. It is evident, however, from what has 
been said, that it is the evangelical doctrines, that 
inspire us with the highest conception of the nature 
of holiness and good works. And now, we come 
to the other part of the inquiry, namely, what 
system is the most effective to produce them? 
What will be your reply to this question? _ 

Disciple. There is a close connection between 
the two questions, for, according to our conception 
of the nature of holiness and good works, will 
be our judgment of the doctrines, that are best 
adapted to produce them. If they are more than 
the performance of duties in order to escape the 
penalty, and to gain the reward, more than preach- 
ing the penalty and reward is necessary to make 
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a man holy, and lead him to perform good works 
from a holy motive. I remember reading in one 
of Henry Rogers’ articles in the Edinburgh Review, 
that gratitude for goodness shown us is a higher 
motive than the expectation of goodness to come. 
This is a motive that corresponds in its nature to 
the nature of holiness, and it seems to me that this 
is the special motive of the Christian religion. 
Teacher. You have come to the root of the 
entire question. All depends upon this. We are 
all agreed as to the necessity of good works ; the 
question is, how to bring men to perform them. 
Our Lord has answered this question in Matt. vii. 
17,18: “Even so every good tree bringeth forth 
good fruit; but a corrupt tree bringeth forth 
evil fruit. A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good 
fruit.” Good works, therefore, can be produced 
only by making men good, The heart must be 
changed. Some means must be found powerful 
enough to overcome the stubborn will, and to gain 
over all the affections of the soul. And, since the 
mind is led and governed by the reason, some 
system of truth must be presented to the reason, 
competent to melt the hard heart, and to alter the 
disposition of the mind. Now, is it the manifesta- 
tion of infinite love towards the sinner, that is 
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most likely to achieve this end, or the offer of the 
happiness of heaven, provided he can win it by his 
own works ? 

Disciple. But we must deal fairly with ll, 
whoever they may be. Most of the advocates of 
justification by works assign a place, also, to for- 
giveness. I grant that, if they relied only upon 
works, your argument would be quite correct ; but, 
inasmuch as they believe that God is ready to 
forgive, does not this tend to destroy the enmity, 
and create feelings of thankfulness in the mind? 

Teacher. A large number of writers, as you 
have remarked, endeavour to unite forgiveness and 
justification by works; but the two cannot stand 
together. This has been decided by the Apostle 
Paul in several passages, as in Rom. xi. 6: “And 
if by grace, then is it no more of works; other- 
wise grace is no more grace, But if it be of works, 
then is it no more grace, otherwise work is no 
more work.” It might be supposed that this would 
not be difficult to understand. If you forgive any 
man, who has transgressed against you, you do not 
treat him according to the merit of his works ; and, 
on the other hand, if you regard and treat him 
according to the merit of his works, no place is left 
for forgiveness, 

Disciple. But may not the two come into opera- 
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tion at different times? For instance, it may be 
supposed that a master forgives his servant, and 
offers him an opportunity to retrieve his position, 
and, afterwards, stand or fall according to his 
works, 

Teacher. Your illustration is quite fair ; and, un- 
doubtedly, it does in one sense bear a faint resem- 
blance to the conduct of God towards man. We 
must be careful not to take a one-sided view of 
any truth ; and, when we appeal to Paul, we must 
not ignore the teaching of James. It is possible 
for an imperfect man to please God. Every true 
Christian aims at this, above all; and this implies 
that the good works of the godly man are well- 
pleasing to God. I am sometimes inclined to 
think that this is what James refers to, when he 
shows the necessity of justification by works, But 
two or three additional remarks deserve considera- 
tion. In the first place, a servant may merit wages 
from his master; but, if we could lead a perfect 
life, that would not merit anything from God. 
Secondly, no man renders perfect obedience to 
God ; therefore, there is no one, that does not stand 
in continual need of pardon. Thirdly, when God 
has forgiven the sinner, he, that is forgiven, stands 
in a wholly different relation to God. Not only 
does his obedience henceforth spring from forgive- 
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ness ; but his personal state and the acceptance of 
his obedience depend upon forgiveness. In this 
manner the justification by works, spoken of by 
the Apostle James, rests upon the justification 
through faith, taught by the Apostle Paul. 

Disciple. I acknowledge that this view throws 
new light on the whole question, inasmuch as it 
bases the whole upon grace. But now, suppose we 
take for granted that there is no merit in good 
works, and that man’s salvation is altogether of 
grace ; still, if he relies upon forgiveness alone, it 
might possibly be argued that this is enough to 
produce holiness and godly living without any 
reference to an atonement. 

Teacher. This is the usual argument of those, 
who reject the doctrine of justification through the 
merit of a surety. They imagine that they assign 
a higher place to the goodness and mercy of God 
by alleging that He pardons without atonement. 
But let us see if this has any force or real meaning, 
All, who deny the doctrine of the atonement, take 
for granted that there is no necessary connection 
between sin and punishment. On this position all 
their argument is founded, and, if this is deceptive, 
the whole edifice falls to the ground. But consider 
what this implies. If justice does not demand 
punishment, then it is not just to punish. This is 
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undeniable; for it is impossible to conceive the 
righteous God punishing His creatures, if He does 
not do so from necessity of nature. But what is 
the inevitable conclusion? If it is not just to 
punish, then to refrain from punishing is no proof 
of goodness or mercy. What goodness is there in 
refraining from punishment, when one has no right 
to punish? And what gratitude can be expected 
for so refraining ? You see, then, that the surest 
way to cast dishonour on the goodness and the 
mercy of God, and to efface every impression of 
them from the mind of man, is to deny the truth, 
that God punishes sin from the immutable necessity 
of His nature. Forgiveness cannot stand, except 
in connection with justice. 

Disciple. IY cannot detect a flaw in your argu- 
ment ; and still, the application is so strange, that 
I am not quite prepared to accept it. It must be 
that they perceive some way to avoid this con- 
clusion, for they acknowledge that God punishes 
sin. 

Teacher. J do not say that they clearly perceive 
the result of the doctrine, they so jealously main- 
tain. At the same time, it may influence them, 
unawares to themselves ; and we find that many 
of them repudiate the common belief in the 
eternal punishment of the wicked. The only con- 
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ception they have of the pains of hell is, that they 
are means of purification; that is, they, in effect, 
deny punishment. And if they cannot think it 
just in God to punish, it is difficult to see how they 
can suppose that there is any particular goodness 
in not punishing. 

Disciple. YT am always pleased when I think I 
discover an analogy, and, if I am in doubt re- 
specting any principle in one case, I consider how 
it will hold, when applied to a case more familiar 
to me. If your principle is correct, it must appear 
in human forgiveness. But we perceive human 
goodness manifesting itself in forgiveness, when 
justice does not demand punishment. 

Teacher, You must allow me to differ slightly 
from you. I admit that man’s goodness is mani- 
fested, when justice does not require 42 to punish, 
but not, when justice does not demand punishment. 
It would be impossible for a man to show forgive- 
ness if there was no punishment, and there would 
be no punishment on just grounds if justice did 
not require it. As we have already observed, they 
are separated among men because of the difficulty 
to harmonize them. But it is impossible to ima- 
gine their being separated in God, and no one has 
shown how they could be harmonized in God’s 
dealings with men, apart from the atonement. _ 
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Disciple. 1 can hardly yet bring myself to 
believe that there is no mistake here: and if the 
last objection is weak, I have another, which, I 
believe, is not so easily answered. According to 
your principle, there can be no manifestation of the 
goodness of God towards the angels, who have not 
sinned. It will be, doubtless, acknowledged on all 
hands that it would not be righteous in God to 
punish them; consequently, according to your 
argument, they cannot be objects of His goodness. 
On the other hand, if you concede that the angels 
receive goodness from God, though it would not be 
righteous to punish them, and that this goodness 
is a powerful incentive to gratitude, why cannot 
God show goodness to fallen men, though we sup- 
pose it unjust to punish them; and why should 
not that goodness inspire them with thankfulness, 
and lead them to live a holy life? 

Teacher. Do you mean to say that the goodness 
of God is manifested in the fact, that He does not 
punish the angels, who kept their first estate ? 

Disciple. Now that you have asked the question, 
I perceive that all I said is irrelevant. Certainly, 
the fact that God does not punish the holy angels 
is no manifestation of goodness, because it is not 
consistent with justice that they should be punished. 

Teacher. Therefore, if it were not consistent 
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with justice that men should be punished, it would 
be no manifestation of goodness, not to punish 
them. In a word, what is called forgiveness would 
not be forgiveness. It would not, in the slightest 
degree, exhibit the pardoning grace of God; and it 
could be no incentive to thankfulness and holiness 
in the mind of man. 

Disciple. If your present argument is correct, 
there is no need to examine the position of those, 
who accept the notion of atonement, but deny its 
relation to justice. When I called your attention 
to those, who believe in forgiveness alone, apart 
from atonement, I intended to proceed to the dis- 
cussion of the theory, that God forgives through an 
atonement, though justice does not render an atone- 
ment necessary to forgiveness. But these arguments 
have upset my plan ; for, if they are true in the one 
case, they must be so in the other also. Con- 
sequently, every system, that does not acknowledge 
a relation between the atonement and justice tends 
to destroy the nature of forgiveness, and, in the 
same degree, sacrifices every incentive to holiness. 

Teacher. So it appears to me: though it is 
possible that I am mistaken, for when discussing 
truths, that so far transcend our comprehension, it 
is easy for an error to slip in, unawares to us. We 
often find that those, who delight most in argument 
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are the readiest to fall into error. By confiding too 
much in their own argumentative powers, they 
proceed from argument to argument, till they lose 
themselves and lose sight of the truth. If, as they 
proceeded, they had compared their arguments 
with the facts, they would have seen that they had 
omitted what they ought to have brought in, or 
admitted what they ought to have excluded. It 
is a common saying that extreme of justice is 
injustice: Therefore, though I do not see any 
fallacy in the argument, I will leave it to you, to 
consider carefully and impartially again, and to 
accept or reject it according to your judgment. 
We shall, henceforth, take for granted, with regard 
to those who deny a relation between the atone- 
ment and justice, and even those who reject the 
atonement altogether, that they all assign a place 
for the manifestation of God’s goodness in forgive- 
ness, as an incentive to holiness and good works. 
They, at least, think they do ; and we are not at 
present denying that this supposition is perfectly 
correct. The entire discussion, then, turns upon 
the question, whether our doctrine or theirs displays 
most conspicuously the goodness and love of God 
towards men? We all agree that it is love, that 
produces love. We do not exclude any help, that 
consideration of self-interest or the desire of happi- 
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ness may afford. Indeed, it is very probable that 
this is what, as a rule, first brings men to consider 
their ways, and to think of turning to God for mercy. 
But the heart remains unchanged, till they obtain 
a view of some manifestation of love in God towards 
a rebellious world : “ We love him, because he first 
loved us.” But where shall an exhibition of love 
be found great enough to slay the enmity of the 
rebel ? No better answer to this question is possible, 
than we find in two verses in the Gospel of John: 
“For God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in 
him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.” It is evident from 
these words, and many others like them, that, if we 
deny that the Father gave His Son to be a Saviour, 
or if we deny that the Son gave His life for His 
friends, we thereby obscure the manifestation of 
God’s love. 

Disciple. If there was any doubt in connection 
with the previous argument, it seems to me that 
the present one rests on a firm foundation. We 
may readily admit that the supposition that God 
forgives without an atonement manifests His good- 
ness ; but, without doubt, infinitely greater goodness 
is exhibited in the doctrine, that connects forgive- 
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ness with the atoning death of the Son of God, 
And, if it is the manifestation of goodness, that 
slays the enmity, and brings the enemy to love, 
and to desire to please him, whom he before hated, 
it is evident that the strongest incentive to holiness 
and good works is to be found in the doctrine of 
the atonement. In the face of this, is it not strange 
that those who deny the atonement are the most 
ready to blame others for not giving sufficient 
prominence to the love of God and to a moral 
life? I know not how to explain the fact, except 
on the principle that extraordinary pains to exhibit 
any excellence is a proof of weakness. 

Teacher. Another explanation may be found, 
namely, that men are apt to confine their attention 
to one truth, and forget the opposite truth; not 
considering that those, who maintain both truths, 
set the highest value on each, and endow it with 
greatest force. ‘They do well to exalt love in God 
and morality in men, but they have no right to 
assert that others neglect them, because they look 
upon them in connection with righteousness. We 
are as anxious as they are to exalt the love of God ; 
but we wish to show it not merely in words, but in 
act and in truth. When they preach the love of 
God toa lost world, the question may reasonably 
be asked—Where is the proof? Andif they speak 
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of the danger of an ungodly life, it may again be 
asked—Where is the proof? If they direct us to 
another world for evidence, that world is invisible 
to us, and reason can give no kind of certainty 
respecting it. If they direct us to the Bible, we 
thankfully acknowledge that here we have sufficient 
evidence ; and that evidence is the death of the 
cross. Heaven and hell were once visible on the 
earth. A proof was given in one act of infinite 
significance that God hates sin and, at the same time, 
loves sinners. In order to restore peace between 
Himself and the rebels, it was not too much for Him 
to give His Son to die in their stead; and what 
greater proof of love could be had? Rather than 
weaken the authority of the moral law, He did not 
deem it too much to make Him, who did no sin, to 
be sin for us; and how was it possible to confer 
greater honour upon morality ? The same principle, 
that may be applied to all the Divine revelation, has 
special application to this subject, namely, that 
every part of the plan of salvation, and every truth 
revealed in the Bible, are such, that we cannot con- 
ceive anything greater. If the human mind can 
reach beyond this manifestation, if it is possible to 
think of any greater love than is shown in the death 
of the Son of God, if higher honour paid to morality 
is conceivable than is here manifested, if it is 
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possible, in any way, to imagine a stronger incentive 
to holiness—then, we shall consent to deny the 
doctrine of the atonement. These points absorb 
all the attention of the opponents of this doctrine, 
and hide every other truth from their eyes ; but if 
they closed with them, instead of looking at them 
from afar, every one of these truths would prove the 
necessity of an atonement. They say that their 
judgment of this doctrine depends on its relation 
to these truths alone, and we, on our side, avow our 
willingness that this should decide the question. 
Since they appeal to Cesar, to Cesar they shall go. 
We are ready to meet them on their own ground, 
and offer to prove that we have the best right to 
every part of the territory, on which they pride them- 
selves as their special and undoubted heritage. We 
are willing to let the whole case rest on the answer 
to the question—Which of the two theories mani- 
fests most fully the love of God to sinners? Inour 
opinion, the whole plan of salvation springs from 
eternal, unmerited, and immutable love, since the 
cause of it is in God, and notin thecreature. This 
love was so great, that nothing was great enough 
to manifest it but that the only begotten Son 
should be sent to die instead of those, who had 
deserved to be for ever under the wrath of God. 
But here, we see an act as great as the love, that 
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prompted the act. And, if the surest means to 
change the heart is the contemplation of love, it 
must be, that the strongest incentive to holiness and 
every good work is found in the doctrine of the 
atonement. 

Disciple. It seems to me that this proof is 
peculiarly adapted to the circumstances of the 
present age, and meets every form of objection. 
Everybody acknowledges the necessity of good 
works, But it is evident that no deed can be good 
unless it springs from a good motive; and it is 
equally evident that a man cannot act from a good, 
motive, unless he acts from reverence and love to 
God. And, if it is the greatest manifestation of the 
love of God towards us, that produces the greatest 
love in us to God, I do not see how any one can 
oppose the doctrine of the atonement. This is 
also an answer to the saying, that is so often heard 
nowadays, that religion is a life, and not a doc- 
trine. Undoubtedly, religion is a life; but the 
question is, What produces this life? Is it not 
contemplation of the truth as it is in Jesus? 
Christ has said that He is “ the way, the truth, and 
the life.’ Whatever the full meaning of these 
words may be, they beyond all doubt imply that 
the life and the truth are inseparable. 

Teacher. If religion is a life, we must remember 
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that this religion cannot be a good one, unless the 
external life springs from an inward life. But as 
every natural life ends in death, so every spiritual 
life begins in death; and nothing is powerful 
enough to bring a man to die unto himself, but the 
sight of Christ dying for him. 

Disciple. From all you have said, it is evident, 
I should think, that you do not reject the notion of 
the moral influence of the atonement. 

Teacher. Not at all. Whatever may be said 
concerning this moral influence of the atonement, 
I accept it in its widest significance. But we must 
be convinced that the impression, which it is in- 
tended to produce, is a true one in order that it may 
influence us. That is, if we believe that God sent 
His Son to die in order to impress upon our mind 
the evil of sin, we must believe also that this evil is 
such, that God could not forgive without the death 
of Christ, or else the fact of Christ’s death can 
have no impression upon us. ‘The inward truth 
influencing our minds must rest upon some 
corresponding truths in the nature of God. 

Disciple. Moreover, as you remarked at the 
outset of our conversation, it is contrary to every 
worthy thought of God to suppose that He 
produces a false impression, and thereby sanctifies 
the heart of man, 
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Teacher. In addition to what has been said in 
reference to moral influence, one other thought 
deserves consideration, for it offers us a new 
argument for the necessity of the atonement. 
More than a moral impression is absolutely 
necessary to effect a change in the heart of man. 
When we speak of the work of the second Person, 
we ought to be careful not to exclude the work of 
the third Person in the Holy Trinity. No doubt 
the Holy Spirit usually works through means ; and 
those means are the revelation of the love of God 
in the plan of salvation; but the preaching of the 
gospel, and even the Bible itself, are not effec- 
tual without the Spirit. The Spirit must ave 
some truths to reveal; but it is equally certain 
that the truth itself does not change the heart, 
apart from a Divine power, influencing the 
mind through the truth. Now, this is a further 
argument, to show the necessity of the atonement. 
The constant testimony of Scripture is that the 
work of the Spirit in us is founded upon the work 
of the Son for us. And, connected with this, is 
another truth, which does not receive due attention 
even from those, who believe the doctrine of the 
atonement: the Spirit not only works for the sake 
of Christ, but he works also in Christ. ‘“ For we 
are his workmanship, created in Christ Jesus unto 
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good works, which God hath before ordained that 
we should walk in them.” “In whom all the 
building fitly framed together groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord: in whom ye also are 
builded together for an habitation of God through 
the Spirit.” Upon this truth the apostle bases 
his argument in the sixth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Romans, to which we have already referred in 
another connection. His subject is the one we 
have at present under discussion, namely, the rela- 
tion between the doctrine of salvation through the 
merit of another and sanctification. In order to 
prove that belief in salvation by grace is no reason 
for living in sin, he shows that he, who is justified 
through faith, is justified through union with Christ ; 
and, therefore, that he dies of necessity to sin, when 
justified in virtue of the death of Christ to sin. 

Disciple. J did not wish to interrupt you when 
you previously referred to this chapter. But the 
best commentators, so far as I have seen, differ from 
you. The usual view is that a man dies to sin in 
regeneration, and not in justification. Has not 
the apostle concluded his-discussion of justifica- 
tion, and does he not proceed in this chapter to 
treat of sanctification ? 

Teacher. He does, undoubtedly, here treat of 
sanctification, but not sanctification in itself, but as 
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it is the consequence of justification by faith. His 
subject all along is salvation by grace through the 
merit of another; but, in the sixth chapter, he shows 
that this doctrine is so far from leading to licence, 
that it includes, as an essential part of itself, death 
to sin, and thereby ensures a holy life as its inse- 
parable consequence. From not having perceived 
this, the commentators deprive the argument of all 
its force. The question is, “What shall we say 
then? Shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound?” The apostle’s reply is, “God forbid. 
How shall we, that are dead to sin, live any longer 
therein?” It is evident, then, that justification in 
itself includes death to sin, which is the proof that 
those, who have been justified, cannot live any 
longer in sin. If death to sin is regeneration, 
what is to be proved remains still unproved, 
namely, that justification by faith ensures death 
to sin. Besides, the references in this chapter to 
the law show that by the death to sin is meant a 
legal death. But, to understand the course of the 
argument, it may be well to indicate more particu- 
larly the chief points. /zrstly, man is a bond- 
servant under the dominion of sin. Secondly, not 
only does he love the service of sin, but the power 
of law binds him in this miserable condition with- 
out any hope of being able to release himself, since 
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the law has dominion over him while he lives. 
Thirdly, the only way of release for him is, there- 
fore, through death. Sourthly, there is only one 
way, by which he can die to the law, namely, 
through union with Christ, which makes the death 
of Christ in law his death also. F2z/thly, when he 
is released through union with Christ from the 
dominion of the law, he .is, of necessity, set free 
fromthe dominion of sin. The strength of sin is 
the law; but he has died to the law, and, conse- 
quently, he has died to sin. The old man, not 
some part or disposition in man only, but the 
whole man himself, as he was in his former state, 
has been crucified through his union with Christ ; 
and, inasmuch as he has died through being thus 
crucified, the body of sin, which hitherto had 
dominion over him, has been destroyed. Szrthly, 
if baptism has any significance, it implies that we 
have entered into a new state through the death of 
Christ. It is true that it is not in baptism we die, 
for baptism is a burial, and not a death. But 
baptism presupposes death, and, when we are 
baptized unto the death of Christ, and not unto 
His life, it is shown that our death is brought 
about through His death. Seventhly, inasmuch as 
we have through the death of Christ died to sin, and, 
by dying to sin, been delivered from its dominion, 
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we can no longer live in sin. “If we be dead with 
Christ, we believe that we shall also live with him.” 
“Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal body, 
that ye should obey it in the lusts thereof. Neither 
yield ye your members as instruments of unright- 
eousness unto sin, but yield yourselves unto God, 
as those that are alive from the dead, and your 
members as instruments of righteousness unto 
God. For sin shall not have dominion over you, 
for ye are not under the law, but under grace.” 
Mark the connection: “ Let not sin reign in your 
mortal body, for sin shall not have dominion over 
you.” Reigning implies actual power, and do- 
minion implies authority. It is not reasonable 
that sin should reign in you any longer, since it 
has lost its dominion over you; and the reason 
why it has no dominion over you is, that you are 
not under the law, but under grace. It is evident, 
then, that there is here a much profounder thought 
than that of moral impression. The apostle 
touches the root of the whole question in the 
connection between the dominion of sin and the 
dominion of the law. The holiness and the 
freedom of man once depended upon his own will; 
but it is so no longer. A law exists, independently 
of his will, which at one time was a principle 
within him, but now has dominion over him. And, 
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in connection with this truth, the apostle shows the 
relation between our death to sin and Christ’s 
death to sin. There is no way of delivering man 
from sin but that of the atonement, because there 
is no other way of delivering man from the 
dominion of the law. But, through faith in Christ, 
he is brought into union with Christ. He is, 
henceforth, truly in Christ ; and, inasmuch as Christ 
has died for him as the Surety, he also, in this union, 
has died to the law; and, by dying to the law, he 
dies to sin. So, it is the dispensation of grace, not 
that of the law, that delivers him from sin. But 
he could not be delivered from sin through grace 
without an atonement, because he could not be 
delivered without an atonement from the dominion 
of the law. But the death and resurrection of 
Christ deliver him lawfully, and not only deliver 
him, but also ensure his living a holy life, because 
he is now the possession of Him, who died for 
him. 

Disciple. Your exposition of the apostle’s argu- 
ment confirms me in a belief, which has more than 
once silently presented itself to my mind, that the 
evangelical doctrines are, beyond all comparison, 
the most profound. When reading some of the 
recent commentaries published in England and 
America, I cannot but think of the words of 
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Robert Hall concerning a certain commentator, 
that “he never set his foot in the other world, if he 
could get a hole to step into in this.” With all 
their show of philosophical research and scholarly 
penetration, I often feel that they tarry all along in 
the world of the understanding, to consider how, 
instead of soaring into the regions of the spiritual 
world, and asking wherefore. They are not unlike 
the person, mentioned by Socrates in the Phedo, 
who, if he were asked why Socrates sat in his 
prison instead of walking along the streets of 
Athens, thought that he was giving a satisfactory 
explanation of the fact, by showing that the human 
body is composed of joints and muscles, and, so, pos- 
sesses the power of bending and sitting in a curved 
posture. “ No,” said Socrates, “it is the law of my 
country, that causes me to be here, and were it not 
for that, my joints and muscles would long ago 
have carried me to Megara or Beeotia.” In like 
manner, in our days, when writers explain a sinner’s 
conversion, they give an account of man’s mental 
faculties, and describe the manner, in which they 
act and react on one another, and how the whole is 
affected by the manifestation of God’s love, but do 
not discover the reason why in the change of his 
relation to the law. But one thing remains, which 
you, too, have left unexplained. Suppose that a 
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man is not only condemned to death by the law, 
but incapable through disease of moving out of his 
prison—in this case, more than a legal release 
would be needed ; it would be quite as necessary 
to heal his disease. But I do not see, that you 

find room for more than the first part of the 
| change. What I should wish to know is, what 
place do you assign to regeneration? 

Teacher. The apostle shows that, if we have 
died with Christ, the necessary consequence is, that 
we live with Him. “For he that is dead is freed 
from sin. Now if we be dead with Christ, we 
believe that we shall also live with him.” If you 
consult the Greek Testament, you will find that the 
word, here translated fo free, is the usual word for 
justifying ; which is another proof that legal death 
is chiefly meant. But I see no fair objection to our 
understanding the new life that follows this to 
be regeneration. 

Disciple. One objection may be advanced 
against this view. The death and the life are not 
of the same nature, according to your exposition ; 
for you understand the death objectively, and the 
life inwardly or subjectively. 

Teacher. Vhe same objection holds against the 
other view ; for, if you make the death of the sinner 
to sin to be regeneration, the same difference of 
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nature exists between his death to sin and Christ’s 
death to sin: and observe that these two are shown 
by the apostle to correspond to each other, while 
the other two afe opposite to one another. But, if 
we were to grant that regeneration is included in 
the death to sin, though that would weaken the 
apostle’s argument, it would not affect the question 
now under discussion ; for, what I am trying to 
show is, that regeneration and sanctification are the 
result of union with Christ, and this truth is, un- 
deniably, taught by the apostle in this and the 
following chapters, The main object of these 
chapters is to prove, that the inward springs from 
the objective, and not the objective from the 
inward. This is the essential difference between 
the evangelical doctrines and all others. In 
agreement with the Apostle Paul, evangelical 
divines in every age believe that it is the contem- — 
plation of the objective fact, that produces the 
inward truth, and that the objective is also the 
reason of the inward. ‘The line of separation be- 
tween them may not be very clearly indicated in 
the Bible; at the same time, it is shown, with 
sufficient clearness, that there is a difference as well 
as a relation between them, and that the work of 
the Son for us is the cause of the work of the Spirit 
in us. 
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Disciple. I can easily understand that the boun- 
dary between these truths has been left undefined : 
for it is a general principle in all the works of God 
that, where they border, they imperceptibly melt 
into one another. It is not very clear where 
vegetable life ends and animal life begins ; and the 
line of demarcation between animal life and rational 
life is equally obscure. 

Teacher. This principle suggests a most valuable 
rule. The boundary lines between truths have 
been the chief cause of contention in every age. 
But the Biblical method is to regard a truth always 
in its entirety: thus viewed, the distinction is 
clear between it and every other truth. If we 
attempt to decide where justification ends, and the 
inward change begins, we meet with considerable 
difficulty; but it is important to understand the 
difference in nature between them, and equally 
important to consider a change of state as the cause 
of change of principle. 

Disciple. Permit me once more to show my 
ignorance. Do you hold that it is by believing in 
Christ that a man is regenerated ? 

Teacher. That, as far as I can understand, is 
the doctrine of the Apostle Paul. And it is evident 
that Jesus Christ taught the same truth to Nico- 
demus in the well-known words: “ And as Moses 
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lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, even so 
must the Son of Man be lifted up: that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have eternal 
life.’ Every one, who has observed the meaning 
of the word “Zé in the Bible, and especially in the 
writings of John, knows that it signifies spiritual 
and inward life, which begins in regeneration. And 
there is reason to suppose that Christ spoke these 
words with a special reference to the question of 
Nicodemus. 

Disciple. My difficulty is this. Must not a man 
be regenerated before he can believe in Christ ? 
How, then, can we call upon him to believe in order 
to be regenerated ? 

Teacher. He must be convinced before he can 
believe ; but there is a great difference between 
conviction and regeneration. 

Disciple. But have not you also for once fallen 
into an inconsistency ? You maintain that it is in 
Christ the Spirit works ; and now you say that the 
Spirit convinces the sinner before he is united to 
Christ. 

Teacher. The Church is in Christ, and therefore 
the Spirit of Christ is in the Church. In convic- 
tion the Spirit works on the mind, and not in the 
mind. As the Spirit dwells in the Church, He 
works upon the unregenerate man, as it were, from 
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outside, through the means; but, when he is brought 
into union with Christ by faith, the Pate makes 
His abode within him. 

Disciple. If this is true, it cannot be denied that 
it has great advantage over every other doctrine, 
that it encourages a sinner to go at once, just as he 
is, to the Saviour for eternal life, without waiting 
to inquire whether he is regenerated or possesses 
any necessary qualifications. And you have almost 
induced me to believe it may be taken as a general 
rule, that the doctrine most advantageous for fallen 
man is in every case the true doctrine. 

Teacher. It is impossible to emphasize too 
strongly the importance of regarding the objective 
plan of salvation as the cause of every inward 
change. Many hearers of the gospel, and many 
constant and diligent readers of the Bible, com- 
placently wait to feel some change in themselves 
before they come to Christ as their Saviour ; or, 
when their emotions have been roused, they may 
make an effort to convert themselves, which is still 
more hopeless. A thorough change of heart and 
life is absolutely necessary, but it must come from 
union with Christ. That, which judicially, before 
the throne of God, removes the condemnation, 
is effectual also on earth to remove the corruption, 
to purify the conscience, to change the heart. 
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“The blood of Jesus Christ his Son cleanseth us 
from all sin.” We may make bold to invite every 
man, as a lost sinner, to come to Christ without 
any evidence of his conversion; and we may be 
assured, when we do so, that, if he comes to Christ, 
he will not remain as he is, There is not the 
slightest need for him to search for fitness in himself, 
for all go to Christ devoid of fitness. It is necessary 
to preach the law, not in the expectation that it 
will effect the least change in the heart of man, but 
in order to show him his lost condition, that he may 
believe for eternal life in the only Saviour. The first 
thing he has to do is to believe; and if he argues 
that he has not the ability to believe, it may be 
answered that ability is not necessary to believe. 
This is the only act that does not need some 
ability to perform it, and this may be one reason 
why salvation is connected with believing. If all 
men were brought to accept this truth, they would 
feel that the responsibility of their salvation rests 
upon themselves, that they have something to 
do, and to do without delay, which needs no 
ability to do it. Who can tell how beneficial it 
would be to some, who have long been Christians, 
to understand clearly that their inward moods and 
feelings do not constitute any fitness to believe in 
Christ, but that faith in Christ is the source of 
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every holy feeling? Instead of searching for any 
goodness in themselves, and, if they find it, trusting 
to that for comfort ; and instead of trying to create 
it in and of themselves, if they find it not, and 
neglecting to go to Christ, as the fountain of all 
holiness, in either case—they would feel that the 
secret of a pious life is ever to go as guilty sinners 
to Him whom God hath set forth to be a propitia- 
tion, and that it is by the fellowship of His sufferings 
they will be conformed unto His death. All the 
teaching of the gospel from beginning to end is 
contained in the words of Christ: “ Abide ye in 
me, and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit 
of itself, except it abide in the vine: no more can 
ye, except ye abide in me.” 

Disciple. This again confirms the saying that 
extremes meet. Those who go to the greatest 
extremes in their zeal for what they call the grace 
of God are the men who frequently approach 
nearest to the Pelagian heresy, that some kind of 
fitness is necessary as the basis of acceptance and 
the ground of confidence. But, worse than all, 
they hinder sinners from coming to the Son of God, 
and therefore religion in many places withers under 
their influence. 

Teacher. It is always important to understand 
this question ; and never more so than at a season 
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of religious revival such as God, in His tender 
mercy, has vouchsafed to many countries in these 
days. Great emotion is manifested in the present 
revivals, and this ought to make us thankful to 
God, for religion void of feeling is utterly worthless. 
At the same time, it would be well to remember 
that religious emotion, like natural fire, is soon 
quenched unless it receives a continual supply of 
fuel. If we wish to keep the fire burning we must 
be careful to feed it with proper material. In 
times of excitement many kindle a fire with their 
own household, stuff; they collect the wood, hay, 
stubble, and everything else that will burn, and 
build up a bonfire that blazes to the sky; but 
if you pass that way in a few days, nothing is left 
but a heap of ashes. They have never thought of 
going out of themselves to seek material wherewith 
to feed the flames, and consequently their latter 
end is worse than their beginning, 


CHAP TH Ria LXe 


ISCIPLE. There is another side from which 

I should like to look at the doctrine of the 

atonement, namely, that of Church history. Would 

you consider it too much to give a short sketch of 
the history of the doctrine? 

Teacher. I have no objection whatever, except 
it be the magnitude of the task ; but perhaps we 
might briefly glance at some of the most important 
periods. 

Disciple. There is one thing I should like to 
mention, before proceeding more especially to notice 
the history of the doctrine. It occurred to me 
when you spoke of the atonement in its relation to 
justice, and I was on the point of asking the 
question then, but I thought it better to wait 
until you would come to the history of the 
doctrine. I refer to Augustine’s views on Jjustifi- 
cation. Though I am not so well versed in 
Church history as I ought to be, I have observed 
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that some authors give us to understand that the 
doctrine of justification by faith was not brought 
to light before the time of the Protestant Refor- 
mation, Is this true ? If itis, how do you account 
for it? Is it not strange that the Church for so 
many centuries should have failed to perceive 
what to us appears to be one of the clearest truths 
taught in the Bible ? 

Teacher. his is only another proof of the close 
connection between our views of justification and 
of the atonement. The Church could not under- 
stand justification by faith till it attained to correct 
views of the nature of the atonement; and the 
atonement was not clearly brought to light, in its 
relation to Divine justice, before the days of 
Anselm, who was born at Aosta in the year 
1033, and spent part of his life in England as 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and died in the year 
1109. Through his writings, especially through the 
little book, “Cur Deus Homo,” Anselm was the 
means of creating a new era in theology, and 
preparing the way for the Protestant Reformation. 

Disciple. I had thought that Augustine was the 
strongest pillar of the truth in the early Church, 
and that he defended evangelical truth against 
Pelagianism, and all other errors. But now I am 
at a loss to form an opinion concerning him, if he 
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erred upon so essential a point as justification by 
faith. But what was Augustine’s view of justifi- 
cation ? 

Teacher. As you have remarked, one thing that 
appears most strange at first sight to every 
thoughtful student of Church history is the place 
and meaning assigned for many centuries to the 
doctrine of justification by faith, In the ecume- 
nical councils, when theological controversies roused 
the whole civilized world, little if any attention 
was paid to the question, “ How is a man justified 
before God?” Although the views of the Greek 
Fathers on this question, so far as they have been 
made known, agreed for the most part with what 
is at present held to be true by the great body of 
Protestant Churches generally, it is easy to see 
that they by no means gave it its due place and 
importance, as it is set forth in the New Testament; 
and in the writings of Augustine, the chief pillar of 
the Latin Church, and the ablest of all the Christian 
Fathers, the doctrine itself, in its true meaning 
and essential character, is altogether lost. No one. 
strove more strenuously than Augustine to prove 
that salvation is wholly of grace, and he argued 
quite as powerfully in favour of justification by 
faith; and for that reason some Protestants have 
supposed that he was in full agreement with the 
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Apostle Paul: but if we examine his meaning, it 
will undoubtedly be seen that, though he gave 
greater prominence to this doctrine than the Greek 
Fathers did, he was not so correct in his views, 
and, while using the same words in another 
language, he altogether changed their meaning. 
He maintains that it is by faith a man comes into 
possession of justification, and that this faith is 
the result of the operation of God’s Spirit, and he 
shows himself in every respect a more thorough 
advocate of salvation through grace than any of 
his predecessors, and as inveterate a foe to 
Pelagianism as any of his successors ; at the same 
time, by the word justzficatzon he means an inward 
change, the rendering an ungodly man righteous 
in principle. But to omit a doctrinal point through 
ignorance is very different from stoutly denying it 
and defending that denial with arguments, which 
is the essence of heresy ; and of such heresy the 
Roman Catholic Church throughout the ages, and 
many nominal Protestants at the present day, have 
been guilty. But though the Christian Fathers in 
the Greek Church were unable to recognize the 
importance of justification by faith, and though 
Augustine had not attained to correct views of the 
nature of this doctrine, we are not to imagine that 
they opposed it. Their chief aim and endeavour 
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was to form a correct judgment respecting other 
parts of the doctrine which is according to 
godliness. For some centuries the Church laboured 
after correct views of the person of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, which is the foundation of the whole 
edifice: and then Augustine was raised up to bring 
to light the scriptural doctrine of the lost state of 
man, and to show that his salvation is of sovereign 
grace. But the way of salvation did not come 
fully to light till the time of the Protestant Refor- 
mation, when justification by faith was exhibited 
in its proper meaning and importance, as the 
article of a standing or falling Church. Thus, 
uninspired men needed fifteen centuries to bring 
out of Scripture into the consciousness of the 
Christian Church these truths concerning the 
person of Christ, the state of man, and the way 
of salvation, though they had all been given to 
the Church in one age by men who spoke as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. This in itself is 
a proof of the inspiration of the apostles. 

Disciple. These thoughts shed new light, again, 
on the greatness of the Bible, and suffice, even had 
we no other arguments, to refute the idea that the 
New Testament grew gradually from age to age, 
as the traditional history of Jesus Christ, and the 
body of Christian doctrine developed in the Church, 
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It would be the same thing to suppose that ordi- 
nary school-children had composed the books they 
with great effort try to learn. It is also evident 
that there is an essential difference between this 
view and the development that is advocated by 
Dr. Newman. According to your explanation, the 
Bible is perfect and the Church imperfect ; but 
according to Dr. Newman, the Bible is imperfect 
and the Church perfect. You make the Bible to 
be more than the Church has through the ages 
been able perfectly to understand; whereas he con- 
siders it to be so deficient that the Church is under 
the necessity of adding to it from age to age, as 
circumstances demand. If what you state is a 
fact, all his argument falls to the ground ; for, 
instead of its being necessary for the Church to 
add to the Bible, there is more in the Bible than 
the Church has seen, and more, doubtless, than 
it will see to the end of time. This opens up 
before us a boundless field, and my mind begins 
to expand at the sight of it. But do you not 
think that you are setting aside all the ancient 
creeds? If the Church was so incapable of un- 
derstanding the Bible, how can we condescend to 
accept the beliefs that prevailed in dark ages? Is 
it not utterly inconsistent to show childish re- 
verence for the ancients, when in fact they were 
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the children and we the men? The fact you state 
goes under the foundation of Popery, but at the 
same time it undermines the old creeds of the 
Church, 

Teacher. I am_perfectly willing that you should 
continue to make new discoveries in the firma- 
ment of Scripture ; and doubtless you will never 
find out all that the truth contains. But you 
must bear in mind two things. rst, be certain 
that all you discover is really in the Bible. If 
you neglect this, you will be in danger of falling 
intoe the «same error as: Dr. Newman: ‘And 
strange enough it is to see the two extremes 
meeting—Papists and sceptics complaining that 
the Bible is too limited, and needs to be endlessly 
supplemented before it will satisfy the present 
requirements of the human mind. But, secondly, 
remember you are not infallible; and, therefore, 
that you ought to make use of every help you 
can find in the writings of the past. You speak 
of the growth of knowledge; but consider for a 
moment what this implies. If knowledge is to 
increase in future, this signifies that there has 
been growth already; for human nature is the 
same in every age; and what is true of it asa 
general rule for the future is true of it since the 
days of the apostles. The only way to advance 
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is to accept the discoveries of former ages as 
constituents of our belief, and set out from the 
point reached by our fathers. The revelation of 
God’s mind in the Bible has been given by a 
gradual process of development. It is, therefore, 
only what we should expect that the same prin- 
ciple should run through the whole history of the 
Church ; and it will be neither an offence nor a 
hindrance to you to find that the Christian Church 
for ten centuries did not understand the doctrine 
of the atonement, and for fifteen centuries failed 
to attain clear views respecting justification by 
faith. | 

Disciple. I must acknowledge that progress 
has been made ; for, were I to deny that, I should 
have no right to hope for progress in the future. 
It must also be admitted that the additions made 
from age to age to the creed of the Church, or at 
least some of them, were true, otherwise they 
would not represent real progress. It is also 
evident that we ought to avail ourselves of the 
labours and researches of past ages; otherwise, 
every man would have to begin at the same point 
as those that were before him, and would, therefore, 
fail to make any advance ; which proves that those 
who speak most about the progress of the human 
race are oftentimes the persons who do what they 
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can to destroy all true progress. On the other 
hand, you will, undoubtedly, admit that erroneous 
notions have been adopted in the Christian Church 
at different times. Now, how are we to distinguish 
between the true and the false? By what rule are 
we to decide what is true progress? If we say 
that it is by the rule of the Bible, we are confronted 
by the question, Whose exposition of the Bible 
shall we adopt? If, again, we say that every man 
is to judge for himself, we throw the world back to 
start at the same point in every age, and sacrifice 
all progress. 

Teacher. As to some truths, you can without 
much delay attain certainty that they are in 
Scripture, if they have been brought to light, 
though ages must have elapsed before they were 
discovered; in the same way as you can gain 
certain knowledge in a few weeks of the correct- 
ness of all Euclid’s demonstrations, though it took 
ages of research to discover them. At the same 
time, I admit there is a difference; but, to meet 
that, there is one other thought which I may offer 
for your consideration. Help has been promised 
to understand the Bible, which cannot be expected 
when reading any other book. The Spirit of Christ 
is in the true Church in every age, leading it unto 
all truth. | 
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Disciple. The Spirit isin the true Church, you 
say ; but what if we ask, again, how are we to 
know the true Church ? 

Teacher. One way, and that the most plain 
and the safest, is to search for the apostolical 
succession. 

Disciple. Your reply has almost taken away my 
breath. Still, 1 am not so foolish as to suppose 
that you use these words in the sense attached to 
them by Papists, or Semi-Papists. But I should 
like you to explain what you mean by the apos- 
tolical succession, 

Teacher. There is a human _ succession, and 
there is a Divine succession. Every minister con- 
secrated to the work of the ministry by men who 
were in that office before him possesses the human 
succession. But what is infinitely more important 
is the Divine succession. ‘The general rule is that 
they go together; but in some cases the human 
has lost the Divine. Korah, Dathan, and Abiram 
were the defenders of the human succession, 
when God raised the family of Aaron to the 
priesthood. ‘The seven Churches of Asia had the 
human succession, but we may gather that some 
of them possessed but little, if any, of the divine, 
when John wrote to them. Where the true suc- 
cession is found, it is owned of God Himself; and 
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where God vouchsafes His presence, it is not 
difficult to recognize it. The true succession is 
that which is created by the ever-abiding presence 
of the Lord Jesus Christ, for He has promised to 
be with His people alway, even unto the end of 
the world. And wherever Christ is, there are 
works to prove His presence. 

Disciple. I can well understand how saving 
results are a proof of a true succession. Accord- 
ing to this rule, the Protestant Reformers, the 
Puritans, and the Methodist Revivalists in Eng- 
land and Wales possessed the true succession 
But I do not yet see how this rule is to help me 
to judge of the true doctrine. Calvin and Luther 
did not agree. Owen and Baxter differed in 
opinion. 

Teacher. Instead of looking at the smaller 
points on which they differed, attend chiefly to 
those things in which they agreed, and you may 
be certain that you will thus obtain a complete 
view of all essential doctrine ; at least, so much of 
it as has yet been discovered. 

Disciple. Is not discover a somewhat novel 
expression in connection with theology, especially 
on the lips of those who advocate the old doctrine? 

Teacher. It may be; but remember that there 
is a difference between discovering and invent- 
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ing. Iam in favour of discovery, but opposed to 
invention. 

Disciple. But, after all, it is difficult not to 
wonder that the Christian Church for so many 
centuries failed to discover the doctrine of the 
atonement, and justification by faith. I was aware 
that the chief subject of discussion for some 
centuries was the person of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
but I never imagined that they studied His person 
apart from His work. If the sacred writings were 
in their hands, how could they read them without 
perceiving that some special meaning is attached 
to the death of Christ ? How did they understand 
the verses that set Christ forth as an atonement ? 
And what increases the difficulty is that the Church 
at the first not only possessed the New Testament, 
or portions of it, in writing, but received apostolical 
guidance to help them to understand the Scrip- 
tures; and so, it not only failed to learn, but lost 
what it had learnt. 

Teacher. ow would you act if you were going 
to teach an ignorant tribe in Central Africa? You 
would probably, after learning the language, soon 
undertake the task of translating portions of 
Scripture, and compose tracts that would be useful 
to them at a future time. You would in that way 
prepare books for the people; but it would be 
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another thing to prepare the people to make use 
of the books. You would be obliged to begin by 
teaching them to recognize each letter by itself, 
and then to put the letters together to form 
syllables, and syllables to form words, and words 
in proper order to form a sentence. So the chief 
work of the apostles was to teach the alphabet. 
The letters were the simple facts that Christ came 
into the world to save sinners, that He died for 
them, that He rose from the grave, that He ascended 
into glory, and that He will come a second time to 
judge the quick and the dead. The first Christians 
believed firmly that God punishes sin, that Christ 
is the atonement, and that by faith in Him we can 
be saved ; but they believed them as simple facts, 
without inquiring into their nature, and without 
thinking of putting them together to form a sys- 
tem. Some think that Paul quotes from a cate- 
chism, that was used in those days, when he says 
to Timothy, “This is a faithful saying, and worthy 
of all acceptation, that Christ Jesus came into the 
world to save sinners.” ‘This verse, at any rate, 
‘bears a strong resemblance to the teaching, that 
was customary among the early Christians, as 
appears from the creed, known as “the Apostles’ 
Creed.” They by no means, as you suppose, ex- 
cluded the death of Christ, but they did not regard 
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it in its relation to justice. They gazed upon the 
brightest stars with awe and reverence, worship- 
ping as they looked, but understanding little of 
their properties and laws. But they did not long 
remain satisfied with the facts without searching 
for reasons to explain them, and instead of taking 
the explanations of Paul and John and Christ 
Himself, they sought out for themselves many 
inventions. 

Disciple, But they must have had from the first 
some idea of the meaning of the facts which they 
believed. They must have attached some mean- 
ing to the words atonement, ransom, surety, blood, 
sacrifice, and the like. How did they understand 
these words? 

Teacher. 1 do not know that the Christian 
Church ever failed to believe and appreciate the 
fundamental truth that, Christ died as a surety 
instead of sinners. It is important to remember 
this, and if you search the writings of the Fathers, 
you will find abundant evidences of it. Perhaps it 
would be some advantage, if I were to read you 
a few citations out of many, which I collected a 
short time ago. 

Origen (Huet’s ed. p. 73) :—“Let no one suppose 
that in saying this we show disrespect to the 
Christ of God ; for as the Father alone has immor- 
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tality, since our Lord, from His love to mankind, 
has suffered death in our stead; so the Father 
alone has the attribute, that there is in Him no 
darkness, since Christ, through His benevolence to 
men, has taken our darkness upon Himself.” Again 
(Origenian, p. 396): “But the one God and His 
one Son, namely, His Word and His image, we 
worship according to our power, in supplications 
and thanksgivings, offering up prayers to the God 
of all through His Only-begotten, to whom we first | 
offer them, entreating Him, who is the propitiation 
for our sins, as High Priest, to offer up our prayers, 
our sacrifices, and our supplications to the God, 
who is above all.” 

Athanasius (Bened. ed. vol. i. p. 64) :—“It was 
necessary that what was due from all should be 
paid ; for death was a debt which was due from all. 
For this cause chiefly He came; and on account of 
this, after giving proof of His divinity by works, 
He made a sacrifice for all, offering His own 
temple to death for all, so that He might render 
all guiltless and free from the old transgression, 
and that He might prove Himself stronger than 
death, exhibiting His own incorruptible body as 
the firstfruits of the resurrection of the whole 
creation.” 

Gregory of Nazianzum (Orat. 45, 28) :—“God 
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became man, and died that we may live; we have 
died with Him that we may be purified ; we have 
risen from the dead together with Him, inasmuch 
as we died together with Him; we have been 
glorified together with Him, inasmuch as we rose 
from the dead together with Him.” 

Augustine (Conf. 10, 69) :—“ How hast thou loved, 
good Father, who sparest not Thine only Son, but 
deliveredst Him up for us ungodly! How hast 
Thou loved us, for whom He that thought it no 
robbery to be equal with Thee was made subject 
even to the death of the cross; He alone free 
among the dead, having power to lay down His life, 
and power to take it again ; for us to Thee Victor 
and Victim, and therefore Victor because Victim ; 
for us to Thee Priest and Sacrifice, and therefore 
Priest because the Sacrifice; making us to Thee, 
of servants, sons, by being born of Thee, and 
serving us! Well then is my hope strong in Him, 
that Thou wilt heal all my infirmities, by Him 
who sitteth at Thy right hand and maketh inter- 
cession for us; else should I despair. For many 
and great are my infirmities, many they are, and 
great ; but Thy medicine is mightier. We might 
imagine that Thy Word was too remote for any 
union with man, and despair of ourselves, unless 
He had. been made flesh and dwelt among us. 
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Affrighted with my sins and the burden of my 
misery, I had thought in my heart, and had pur- 
posed to flee to the wilderness: but Thou for- 
badest me, and didst encourage me, saying, 
‘Therefore Christ died for all, that they which live 
may now no longer live unto themselves, but unto 
Him that died for them.’” 

Disciple. I have heard many a time of the 
danger of running into extremes, but for the 
moment I find myself quite at a loss to see the 
middle of the road. Some time ago I was disposed 
to underrate the Fathers, but now, that I have 
heard the citations you have read, I am in danger 
of thinking too highly of them, for I cannot quite 
understand in what they are defective, and how 
they could treat more clearly of the atonement 
than they have done. ’ 

Teacher. They could not express better the 
great truth that Jesus Christ died for sinners. But 
this is the sum and substance of all I read. If you 
ask them why Christ must die for the guilty, and 
what was the purpose and effect of His death, 
you find their answers very defective. The general 
opinion was that the atonement was a ransom paid 
to the devil to set his prisoners free ; nor was this 
mere rhetoric, for they express it negatively as 
well as positively, declaring that he did not give a 
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ransom to God, and therefore that he must have 
paid it to the devil. Their views of the evil of sin 
as against God were obscure, and therefore they 
could not think that the justice of God demanded 
atonement. 

Disciple. YI remember reading a remark in one 
of De Quincey’s essays, that none of the heathen 
were ever able to. attain a correct notion of sin. 
May we not suppose that this had an influence 
upon the converts to Christianity? We see that a 
nation requires centuries of teaching to understand 
the principles of civil liberty ; how much more to 
understand spiritual truths ? 

Teacher. Iam glad you read De Quincey—one 
of the most gifted writers of the present age. 
Neander has a similar remark in his “ History of 
Dogmas”; and it explains the fact that the Church 
makes progress in knowledge. On the same 
principle, a gradual approximation might be ex- 
pected in the Fathers to the doctrine that was 
afterwards brought out more clearly in the eleventh 
century : not a direct approximation, indeed ; for 
we must always bear in mind that the world moves 
not in a direct line, but in a circle. In this respect 
four are worthy of special notice, namely, Irenzeus, 
Tertullian, Gregory of Nazianzum, and Athanasius. 
Ireneus and Tertullian contain excellent observa- 
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tions concerning the justice of God; and the 
statement of the former, that justice stands in the 
mean between the moral and the natural attributes, 
and binds the natural attributes to defend the 
moral ones, is full of beauty. But, when we con- 
sider his explanation of the connection between 
justice and the atonement, all we find is, that it is 
unworthy of God to deliver men from the power 
of the devil by might alone, and that He therefore 
gave His Son to die in order to deliver them justly. 
Gregory of Nazianzum denies that the atonement 
is a ransom paid to the devil, but he is equally 
decided in denying that it is made to God; and 
asks how that could be, since it was not God that 
held us in bondage. How, also, can it be thought 
that God took delight in the blood of His only- 
begotten Son? He therefore decides that the 
Father received the atonement, not because He 
demanded it or stood in need of it, but as part 
of a Divine plan—that man might be sanctified 
through the incarnation, and reconciled to God 
through the intercession of the Son. The first to 
give utterance to the idea that God demanded 
atonement was Athanasius, and, had not the 
controversy with the Arians occupied his time and 
thoughts, and engrossed all the attention of the 
Church, the relation of the atonement to justice 
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might have been brought to light seven centuries 
before the days of Anselm. However that may 
be, Athanasius to a great extent rests satisfied 
with certain mystical views of the work of Christ, 
as destroying through His death the death of the 
human race.. 

Disciple. You make me anxious’ to know more 
about Anselm. What was his work? If he was 
as great a man as you describe him, is it not sur- 
prising that he is not better known? This I say 
from a_sense of my ignorance—not like one with 
whom I was lately speaking, who concluded that 
there could be nothing extraordinary in one of 
the ablest authors because he had never heard of 
him. 

Teacher. I do not say that Anselm was a 
greater man than some of the earlier Fathers: and 
it may be that even his views of the atonement 
are not sufficiently comprehensive. Some of the 
Fathers, possibly, surpassed him in giving more 
prominence to the union of Christ and the Church, 
But Anselm has brought one particular question 
into greater light than any of them, and that a 
fundamental point of doctrine, namely, the relation 
of the atonement to Divine justice. 

Disciple. Did he write on any other subjects? 

Teacher. We is the author of the profoundest 
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argument that has yet appeared to prove the being 
of God. He composed also some other treatises ; 
but we are not to judge of writings by their bulk, 
but by their character. 

Disciple. May I ask you to give an account of 
his views of the atonement? In what way does 
he connect the atonement with justice? 

Teacher. Here is his book, “Cur Deus Homo.” 
It extends altogether to only ninety-two pages. 
I can give you no better reply than by reading 
portions of it (book i. c. 12) :— 

“Ans. Let us return and see whether it be- 
comes God to forgive sins of mercy alone without 
any repayment of the honour of which He has 
been robbed. 

“ Bos. I do not see why not. 

“ Ans. Thus to forgive sin is nothing else than 
not to punish it, and since right and orderly action 
towards sin without satisfaction is nothing else 
than punishing it, if it is not punished it is for- 
given contrary to order. 

“ Bos. What you say is reasonable. 

“Ans. But it does not become God to forgive 
anything in His government contrary to order. 

“ Bos. IfI1 said differently I fear I should sin. 

“Ans. Therefore it does not become God thus 
to forgive sin without punishment. 
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“Bos. That is what follows. 

“Ans. Something else also follows, if sin is thus 
forgiven without punishment ; for God will be deal- 
ing in the same way with him that sins and with 
him that sins not, which does not become God. 

“Bos. I cannot deny this. . 

“Ans. Consider this also: everybody knows 
that justice among men is subject to law, so that 
the measure of the retribution is determined by 
God according to its amount. 

“ Bos. So we believe. 

“Ans. If sin, however, is neither discharged nor 
punished, it is subject to no law. 

“Bos. I cannot see it differently. 

“Ans. Injustice is therefore more free, if it is 
forgiven of mercy alone, than justice, which is 
altogether incongruous. To this also the following 
incongruity attaches, that it makes injustice like 
to God; for as God is subject to no law, so also 
injustice is subject to no law. 

“ Bos. I cannot resist your argument ; but when 
God bids us forgive wholly them that sin against 
us, it appears inconsistent that He should com- 
mand that to us which does not become Himself 
to do. 

“Ans. There is no inconsistency in this; for 
God gives us this command so that we may not 
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take to ourselves what belongs to God alone. For 
vengeance belongs to none but Him who is God of 
all: for when earthly powers inflict it rightly, God 
Himself does so, by whom they are ordained for 
this very thing. 

“Bos. You have removed the inconsistency which 
I thought was in it; but there is another thing to 
which I wish to have your answer: for, when God 
is so free that He is subject to no law, nor to any 
one’s judgment, and so gracious that He cannot 
be thought more gracious, and nothing is right or 
seemly except what He wills, it appears strange if 
we say that He by no means wills, and that it is 
not lawful for Him, to forgive an injury done to 
Him, of whom we are accustomed to ask forgive- 
ness for what we do to others, 

“Ans. What you say of His liberty, will, and 
graciousness is true, but we ought in reason to 
understand these in such a way that we may not 
appear to impugn His honour. For there is no 
liberty except for that which is right or seemly; 
nor is that to be called graciousness which does 
anything unbecoming in God. When, however, 
it is said that what He wills is just, and what He 
wills not is not just, we are not to understand it 
in such a way that, if God wills anything unbe- 
coming, it will be just because He wills it. For it 
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does not follow if God wills to lie, it is just to lie; 
but rather that He is not God. For no will can 
will to lie except that in which truth is corrupted, 
yea, that which is corrupted by deserting the truth. 
When, then, it is said, if God wills to lie, it is the 
same thing as to say, if God is of such a nature 
as may will to lie, and therefore it does not follow 
that a lie is just except it be so understood, as 
when we speak of two impossible things ; if this 
is, that is, since neither this nor that is; as if a 
man should say, if water is dry, fire is wet, for 
neither is true. Accordingly it is true to say, if 
God wills this it is just, only of those things which 
it is not unbecoming for God to will. For if God 
wills it to rain, it is just that it should rain; and 
if-He wills that any man be killed, it is just that he 
should be killed. Wherefore, if it is not becoming 
for God to do anything unjustly or contrary to 
order, it does not belong to His liberty or His 
graciousness or His will to forgive without punish- 
ment a sinner who does not pay to God what he 
has taken from Him.” 

Disciple. 1 suppose it is not worth while asking 
what were the views of Anselm’s successors in the 
Middle Ages, and yet it is difficult not to feel 
interested in the history of this doctrine from his 
time till the period of the Protestant Reformation. 
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Did Anselm’s views disappear altogether from 
the Church until the time when the doctrine of 
justification by faith was brought to light by 
Luther ? | 

Teacher. You may be led too far by superficial 
writers to underrate the theologians of the Middle 
Ages. Many of them, in spite of all their defects, 
were worthy disciples of their master Augustine, 
to whom they invariably rendered homage. For 
instance, we might name Thomas Aquinas, who 
was called the Angelic Doctor. He was, indeed, 
obscure as to the nature of justification, because, 
like Augustine, he regarded it as an inward 
change: but he has written with more clearness 
about the person and work of Christ. His views 
are not so exalted as Anselm’s respecting the 
justice of God; for he admits that Omnipotence 
could have saved man without the vicarious death 
of the Son of God, though the plan adopted was 
the best and wisest. But he maintains strongly 
that Christ is an atonement not to the devil, but 
to God: and he excels Anselm in his account of 
the union between Christ and the Church. I will 
read you a quotation or two out of his “Summa 
Totius Theologiz,” which, as you see, is very 
different in size from Anselm’s book. 

Tertia pars, quest. 48, art. 4:—“I answer that 
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we must say that man is bound through sin in 
two ways: first, indeed, in the servitude of sin, for 
‘whosoever committeth sin is the servant of sin’ 
(John viii. 34). Also 2 Peter ii. 19: ‘ For of whom 
aman is overcome, of the same is he brought in 
bondage.’ Therefore, because the devil has over- 
come man by seducing him into sin, man was 
bound in the servitude of the devil. Second, as to 
cuilt, to which he was subject according to the 
justice of God ; and this also is a kind of servitude, 
for it belongs to servitude that a man suffers what 
he does not wish, while a free man can do as he 
wishes with himself. Therefore, since Christ’s suf- 
fering is a sufficient and superabundant satisfaction 
for the sin and guilt of the human race, his suffer- 
ing was as it were a certain price by which we are 
freed from both obligations. .. . Since redemption 
was required to free men in respect to God, but not 
in respect to the devil, the price was to be paid not 
to the devil, but to God. And so Christ is not said 
to have offered His blood, which is the price of our 
redemption, to the devil, but to God.” 

Again, quest. 49, art. 1:—“Christ’s suffering 
causes remission of sin by means of redemption. 
For since He is our Head, He has by His suffering, 
which He endured from love and obedience, freed 
us as His members from sins, as if by the price of 
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His suffering ; as if a man through some merito- 
rious work, which he performed with his hand, 
were to redeem himself from a sin which he had 
committed with his feet. For as the natural body 
is one, consisting of a diversity of members, so 
the whole Church, which is the mystical body of 
Christ, is accounted, as it were, one person with its 
head, which is Christ.” 

Again, quest. 49, art. 3:—“ The satisfaction of 
Christ produces its effect in us only in so far as we 
are incorporated in Him as members in their head. 
But it behoves members to be conformed to the 
head. And so,as Christ first had grace in soul 
with power of suffering in the body, and through 
suffering attained the glory of immortality, so also 
we who are His members are freed indeed by His 
suffering from any liability to punishment, but so, 
that we first receive in our soul the spirit of adop- 
tion by which we are enrolled as heirs of immortal 
glory, though as yet having a body liable to suffer- 
ing and death; but, hereafter, conformed to the 
sufferings and death of Christ, we are led into 
immortal glory.” 

Though several of the schoolmen have some 
excellences, I must confess that, when I read their 
works, I feel as if I were cutting my way through 
a dense forest; but when I come to the divines 
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of the Protestant Reformation I emerge to breathe 
the pure air of heaven. 

Disciple, Shall we now seek that pure air? 
What was the view of the Protestant Reformers on 
this question? Did they throw new light on the 
doctrine of the atonement ? | 

Teacher. Their chief service in connection with 
this doctrine was to uproot the old errors respecting - 
human merit, which to a large extent hid from 
sight the work of Christ. Their main point, as you 
know, was justification by faith: and this led them 
to attach greater importance to the atonement as 
the sole foundation of our acceptance with God. 
They asserted for the atonement its proper place 
as the central truth of the gospel. But I do not 
understand that they brought to light any new 
truth, as an element in the doctrine of the atone- 
ment, except that they attached more importance 
to the life of the Lord Jesus, as a perfect obedience 
to the law, without which His sufferings could not 
be accepted. ; 

Disciple. Am I to understand that they were 
all of one mind respecting the doctrine of the 
atonement? 

Teacher. Some of them, possibly, regarded it 
from one side, and some from another; but, 
so far as I know, there was no difference of im- 
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portance among the leading Reformers on this 
doctrine. Luther’s standpoint, from which he 
looked at every question, was the person and work 
of Jesus Christ. Christ to him was all and in all. 
From this truth, he proves the Divine inspiration 
of Scripture or any part of Scripture. Instead 
of taking the Bible as a basis to prove the divinity 
of the person of Christ, he took the person of 
Christ as a basis to prove the divinity of the Bible. 
Similarly, in respect to justification by faith—the 
righteousness of Christ does not consist in what 
He did, but in Christ Himself. And in one of his 
letters he says that he tries to look upon himself 
as a man without faith or love in his heart, so that 
he might put Christ instead of all, and say, This is 
my righteousness. By adopting a part only of 
Luther’s views, Osiander approached the Papistical 
notion, that justification is based on an inward 
change, since he holds that it springs from the fact 
that Christ is in the believer, instead of from the 
fact that the believer is in Christ, which gave rise 
to a painful controversy between him and Melanch- 
thon: but this controversy belongs rather to the 
history of the doctrine of justification. In regard 
to the nature of Christ’s death, expressions were 
made use of by Luther which cannot be defended, 
and with which few of his fellow-reformers agreed. 
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He maintained that each nature in the person of 
Christ participated in the properties of the other, 
in such a way that he considered the Divine nature 
to have suffered, and the human nature in heaven 
to be in a sense omnipresent. Melanchthon was 
more careful to avoid exaggerated expressions. In 
his “ Loci,” which you ought by all means to read, 
he asserts that the Divine nature did not suffer and 
die; and that it is wrong to say that the Divine 
nature is human, or that Christ is a creature, or 
that Christ has come into being: but he justifies 
the expressions, that God is man, that Christ is 
God, that God was born of the Virgin, suffered 
and died, because one in whom the Divine and the 
human natures were united in a personal union 
was born and was crucified. He also holds that 
Christ suffered the wrath of God, and that, through 
His death, He not only reconciled men to God, but 
reconciled God to men. In his view of the atone- 
ment differed from Luther, Calvin as on every 
other question, in paying more attention to the 
idea of order. In the course of our conversation, 
we have found that the doctrine of the atonement 
rests on two fundamental truths, wzzon and merit. 
Luther, in all his writings, lays the greatest emphasis 
on the union between Christ and the Church, from 
which all spiritual life springs; but Calvin lays 
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special emphasis on: the merit of Christ’s work, 
without which there could be no righteous way to 
pardon. But we are not to suppose that Luther 
rejects the notion of merit, though the notion of 
union occupies more place in his writings; or that 
Calvin rejects the idea of union, though he ascribes 
more importance to the notion of merit. The same 
distinction is apparent among the followers of these 
famous Reformers to this day. 

Disciple. It would be a great kindness to me if 
you could give a summary of the history of this 
doctrine from the Protestant Reformation to the 
present time; but I know not how to ask lest I 
should weary you overmuch, 

Teacher. I have only two objections; but they 
are strong ones, The first is want of time, and 
the second, lack of sufficient knowledge to give 
the particulars of the history offhand. We 
must find another day for this task, and I will 
endeavour to prepare for it. Suffice it to say 
that most of the controversies respecting the 
atonement from the time of the Protestant Re- 
formation turn chiefly upon its extent. And if 
Iam not mistaken, the difference of Opinion arose 
for the most part on both sides from a mistaken 
notion of the nature of the atonement. They took 
for granted that its extent could not be enlarged 
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without lessening its efficacy, nor its efficacy in- 
creased without limiting its extent. This is true 
in physics, but in applying this principle to theology 
they forgot the difference between the earthly and 
the Divine. The omnipresence of God does not 
preclude His being all present in every place, and 
being present in a more special manner in His 
Church than in any other place. In the same way, 
the strictest views of the virtue and efficacy of the 
atonement in its relation to those who are saved 
through it are not inconsistent with the most 
comprehensive belief in its sufficiency for the 
whole world. } 
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‘An important feature is the sketch given in the Introduction of the 
Commentaries on First Corinthians, from the earliest times to our own day. 
The Commentary itself is learned, clear, impartial, and based on an ample 
knowledge of preceding writers.""— The Academy. 


‘The exposition, based throughout on the Greek text, surveys with 
minuteness the words, phrases, and construction, bringing out the sense 
specially and generally, tracing the apostle’s arguments, and unfolding his 
views on the diversified subjects which the epistle embraces. Fulness of 
comment characterises the work. Variations of the original text, grammar, 
syntax, usage of words, enter into the expositor’s plan, as well as the doc- 
trinal views of the sacred writer. The range of Mr. Edwards’ reading 
has been wide, and his acquaintance with the best expositors, ancient and 
modern, is extensive. He seems to have neglected few sources of informa- 
tion—a fact which enables him to detail the different opinions of others as 
he proceeds, criticising their value and appending his own view in a 
scholarly way. Not destitute of critical power himself, he sits in judgment 
on critics who have expounded the epistle with great insight into its charac- 
ter. The best commentaries are confessedly those of De Wette and Meyer, 
the former of whom has been more followed than any other, though by no 
means implicitly. With their aid more especially the present expositor has 
laboured to give a comprehensive exposition of the Pauline letter. We 
have been pleased to see so much good exposition from one who has used 
many sources with independence, and advanced far beyond any English 
commentator in correct explanation of the epistle. Multifarious learning 
has been brought to bear upon the apostle’s work with far better effect 
than in the imperfect attempts of Wordsworth and Alford. Yet Mr, 
Edwards has not yet produced an ideal commentary. We may still recom- 
mend the volume as an advance upon preceding English ones. It is more 
scholarly and more thorough.” — The Atheneum. 


‘* We have no space to follow Mr. Edwards through the rest of his intro- 
duction or the excellent sketch which he gives of the merits of previous 
commentators. But we regard this introduction as the most valuable part 
of the book. The Commentary itself is conscientious and learned. I 
cannot agree with some of Mr. Edwards’ conclusions, but no one can 
consult his notes without finding them thoughtful and suggestive.”"—ARCH- 
DEACON FARRAR, in Contemporary Review. 


‘‘We have in this work a noteworthy contribution to the exeactees 
literature of the Bible.”— The Record. 


‘“ This is a thoughtful and scholarly work, somewhat cumbrous in form, 
and certainly not attractive to the general reader ; but it is an exposition of 
the writing and doctrine of St. Paul which no student ought to pass by. 
Mr. Edwards is a good Greek scholar, and he is also thoroughly familiar 
with the Greek philosophical writers. He occupies a distinctly orthodox 
standpoint, but his method is critical and liberal. He is one of that 
school of English writers which represents the best side of modern critical 
study—at once orthodox on the great questions of Catholic faith, but in 
free contact with the historical and critical teaching of all ages of the 
Church." —Sritish Quarterly Review. 


‘*Scholarly without being all scholarship. Conciseness of expression 
combined with fulness of matter, is, perhaps, the special excellency of this 
Commentary.”— The Rock. 


‘*Tt is not often that a commentator puts himself, on his first appearance, 
into the front rank of a distinguished class ; but it is no exaggeration to say 
this of the writer of the present work. In grammatical criticism and inter- 
pretation of the line of thought alike, the work is solid and strong. The 
acuteness of philological criticism is worthy of a scholar of the Master of 
Balliol, and reminds us, more than any other recent work, of Meyer. The 
exposition of the substantive teaching of the epistle is equally thorough. 
No difficulties are shirked. The crucial phrases and passages are ably 
discussed, even if they are not always satisfactorily explained.’’-—London 
Quarter ly Review. 


‘*So far as we have been able to test the Commentary, it exhibits sound 
scholarship and wide acquaintance with the labours of previous com- 
mentators. We can cordially commend his work as a whole.’—West¢- 
minster Review. 


‘‘ We have here the sparkle of the Welsh nature giving vivacity to the 
calm, judicial criticism of an English scholar.”—TZhe Freeman. 


“«Tt is with the utmost satisfaction that we welcome the appearance of a 
conimentator of the first class, whose work bears to be judged by the 
highest standard, if, indeed, it does not even raise the standard by which 
exegetical work is measured. Such books as this, which we now receive 
from Principal Edwards, make room for themselves, and disclose un- 
thought-of possibilities of exposition. ‘There is apparent a combination of 
gifts, any of which singly would make the fortune of a commentator. His 
knowledge of Greek, and familiarity with both classical and patristic litera- 
ture, are worthy of one who professes himself the friend and pupil of Prof. 
Jowett. To the use of the highest linguistic authorities he has brought a 
fineness of grammatical and lexical discernment which enables him to 
criticise and sometimes to correct their judgments. But the great merit of 
the commentary is that the reader finds himself in contact wlth the mind of 
Paul, and not merely examining an old-world document. Allis thought 
out beforehand, and compactly and vigorously expressed. It will be recog- 
nised as the work of a sound scholar, of a learned, earnest, and- philosophi- 
cal theologian, of a mind masculine and accomplished ; and it will speedily 
take its place as the indispensable aid to the understanding of this part of 
Scripture.’’—REvV. MARcus Dobs, D.D., in Axfositor. 
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